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PKEFACE BY THE EDITOR 



It is no pleasant task to record the history 
of misery and vice ; the author who does so is 
exposed, on the one hand, to the imputation of 
delighting in the d^Unecbtion of horrors, and 
revelling in the portraiture of crime, while on 
the other, he is likely to be accused of want of 
courage in not tracing . {he sources of social 
wrongs to the ftiristing confiftitution of society 
itself Exaggerated philanthropists require, on 
the one side, that a writer on social economy 
should discover all to be well; and cynical 
philosophers as loudly demand that he should 
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pronounce all to be eviL But the life d" 
societies^ as of indiyiduals^ is a tangled web 
of good and evil ; unmixed happiness and un- 
alloyed virtue exist not on the earthy and 
equally impossible is the existence of un- 
varied suffering and unmitigated vice. Well 
and wisely saith the poet. 



it 



The darkest night that cloncU the sky 
Of beauty hath a share ; 
The blackest heart hath signs to tell 
That God still lingers there.'* 



The Chaplain, the author of the following 
pages, entered the prison house as the physician 
does the hospital, not to feast his eyes on the 
sad spectacles of the dungeon, but to seek how 
mental suffering might be relieved, and moral 
degradation rectified ; and, like the physician, 
he has kept a record of his experience, that the 
guardians of public morals, like the guardians 
of public health, should be enabled to devise 
fiuch sanatory reforms as may lessen the 
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amount and diminish the intensity of moral 
disease and intellectual infirmity. 

As the exigencies of public health are not 
satisfied when an hospital is erected, so neither 
are the requisites for public morals ftilfilled 
when a prison is built. There is a pestilential 
a.tmo8phere formed in every aggregation of 
faun^an beings, which afiects the mind not less 
certainly than pernicious exhalations do the 
body, and in both cases it is from the anatomy 
of disease and death that we must discover 
what are the organs predisposed to contagion ; 
what the symptoms which should at once call 
for vigilance to arrest the progress of disease, 
and what the healthy parts on which we can 
depend for counteraction. 

From the regular sequence of crime in 
society, it is obvious that society must itself 
both produce the germs of guilt, and offer the 
facilities necessary for their development. Every 
social condition and state contain within them- 
selves a certain number, and a certain order of 



offencedi which- reisult as neoesBary confiequences 
from their orgaoia^'tioii ; «it would be ahnost 
just to Ba,fi ibBtt society prepares the crime, and 
that the osteufiible criaiinal is only the instru- 
m6at by which it is executed. ^ 
. These observatiions may at the first glance 
appear' discouraging io philanthropy, and de- 
gracing ;tO' humanity; but, ii^henmore closely 
e:s:amined, they wUl be {found full. of consolation 
for the one,, and . of hope for ■. : the other. They 
show that the cause is not in nature,' but in 
artificial instituticHis, and, consequently, that 
there is- a possibility of ameliorating life by 
making some changes in the condition of social 
existence. • ' 

Society having engendered crime, was driven 
by necessity to devise punishment as a remedy. 
No error is more. common and more pernicious 
than to regard punishment as a mere act of 
vengeance, inflicted with somewhat of the blind 
rage that a child displays when it beats the 
table against which it has run, or the ground 
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upon which it has fallen. Were such the mere 
object of punishment, society would be guilty 
of a gross blunder in inflicting any penalty. 
Crime must be restrained simply because it 
produces suffering ; smd it would be an absurd 
proceeding to commence the cure by increasing 
the amount of the evil. Fatal has been the 
association between the ideas of law and ven*' 
geance: it has often given to aggregated masses 
the passions of the isolated savage, and has 
led the assailed individual to regard society as 
merely collective tyranny. But, though not 
merely the inconsistency, but the positive re- 
pulsion between the administration of justice, 
and the infliction of pain for the mere sake of 
producing pain, is inanifest on the slightest 
consideration ; yet grave divines, eminent 
statesmen, and learned lawyers, have contrived 
to jumble both notions together, and to fix our 
enmity to the crime in all its intensity upon 
the unhappy criminal. Examples of this mis* 
chievous, and in many cases not undesigned 

A3 
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confusion, multiply upon us as we proceed in 
inquiry ; but it may be sufficient to enunciate as 
a recognised truth, that the only legitimate 
object of penal law is prevention of guilt, not 
vengeance on the guilty ; and to add, that the 
latter notion is absolutely subversive of the 
principles on which the order and happiness of 
society are founded. ' 

It is not necessary to enter into any descrip- 
tion of the horrible punishments inflicted in the 
darker ages, and still employed in barbarous 
lands — ^the rack, the wheel, the stake, the pale 
and the knout; — fortunately also we need not 
now protest against the indiscriminate severity 
of a criminal code, which affixed the same 
penalty to the murder of a man and the steal- 
ing of a sheep, — to the burning of a house and 
the plunder of a bleach-ground. The days are 
gone by when Burke could sarcastically exclaim, 
f* that he had never sufficient interest with the 
ministry to obtain the appointment of an ex- 
ciseman, but that he could always procure a 
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fdony withouib benefit of clergy.^ Thanks to the 
labours of Sir William Meredith^ Sir Samuel 
Bomilly, Sir James Macintosh, and last, though 
not least. Sir Robert Peel, the legislation of 
Draco has been effaced from our Statute-book ; 
and the mild but efficacious benevolence of 
Solon has begun to be manifest in our criminal 
code. 

A second, and more obstinate error in our 
criminal administration, was the belief, so long 
prevalent, in the reformatory effects of trans- 
portation. Years have elapsed since Arch- 
bishop Whately showed that all which a system 
of transportation could effect was the removal 
of the criminal from the country.* 



* A well-known disciple of His Qrace thus stated the 
nature and effect of transportation — ^with a superabundance 
of jest to be sure — ^but with a fearful fact in each lively pun : — 

"Hanging was suspended^ or rather dropped, and trans- 
portation came into fashion. It furnished the means of 
getting rid of the criminal without taking away life ; and 
this apparent mercy disguised the clumsiness of the expe- 
dient It is truly surprising how long it took people to 
discoyer that penal colonies are enormous blunders, and that 



The next expedient was Penitentiary Rrfpnn. 
It was proposed that gaols sho^d becoma adult 
schools ; turnkeys, morld lecturers ; fetters, 
Lockes on the Human Understanding; and the 
tread-mill itself a new Gradus ad Pamasmm. 



moral reformation is hopeless in aggregations of prigs^ pros- 
titutes, and pickpockets. In such a society, vice of neces- 
sity became the prime element of the social system, and 'not 
to be corrupted was the shame.' Thieves' Latin became a 
sort of court language at Sidney ; Grose took the place of 
Johnson, and of course, grossness carried the day over 
decency. Pro&ne swearing went to such an extent, that New 
Holland, like Old Holland, became a country of damns; 
picking pockets reached the perfection which might be 
expected in a country where nature has supplied kangaroos 
with pouches, for the express purpose of training young prac- 
titioners in the art of conveyancing ,* instead of a continent, 
Australia became an incontinent ; the name of the southern 
island was like to be extended to the group, and the whole 
named Yan Dssmon's Land ; the very ocean seemed about to 
change name and nature, and to become Belligerent instead 
of Pacific. Transportion was, in fact, a joke to the criminal, 
and no joke to everybody else. These results, which indivi- 
dual sagacity might easily have predicted, sorely perplexed 
collective wisdom. The Omithorynchus Paradoxus was not 
more puzzling to philosophers than the Sidney-thievus-para- 
doxus to statesmen. They had dreamed that Australia would 
be a new Arcadia, and found, on waking, that the country 
was going to pot instead of to Pan." 
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Those who truBted to suoh remedies seem, 
however, to have forgotten that it is not so 
easy to keep the pupils of a gaol as the 
pupils of the eyes, perpetually under the lash ; 
and moreover, the students were not detained 
for a sufficient length of time to Complete their 
education. It requires, according to the testi- 
mony of physiologists, at least nine months for 
the delivery of a good boy ; — ^now at least nine- 
tenths of the committals in England are for 
periods under sis months, and hence most of 

our gaol deliveries must necessarily be mere 
abortions. 

It is now discovered that the cdnservative 
duties of society are not all comprehended in 
fixing the relations between crime and punish- 
ment ; but that antecedent to the consideration 
of punishment, it is necessary to consider how 
much can be done in the way of correction and 
prevention. 

Before, however, we refer to these impor- 
tant means of repressing crime, it will be 
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found necessary to say a few words on another 
common fallacy^ the effect of intimidation ; 
because it was long the fashion to insist that 
gaols should be torture-houses and almost 
slaughter-houses, in order to deter criminals 
from deeds that would doom them to become 
inmates of abodes, over whose portals seemed to 
be wntten the awful warning of Dante : 

HERE HOPE IS LEFT BEHIND. 

M. Lucas, one of the most enlightened of the 
prison inspectors of France, has shown from a 
close analysis of the prison returns in that 
country, that the prisons, which, from the want 
of cleanliness and ventilation seemed the most 
noisome, and those which from the cruelty of 
the keepers might be deemed the most detes- 
table, were precisely those to which criminals 
went back with the least reluctance. Nor is 
this fact such an anomaly as it seems when first 
enunciated. The love of excitement, common 
to all human beings, is generally excessive in 
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criminals ; they prefer even intense suffering to 
total inaction: and when no other stimulus 
can be had, they will welcome that of the 
whipping-post. Physical suffering tends also 
to gratify another passion, — -ihe desire of 
sympathy. A criminal loves to be pitied; 
it is the passion which still links him to 
general humanity; and the more severe pun- 
ishment is preferred to the milder, simply 
because it produces for him the greater amount 
of compassion. There are persons who would 
rather have a fever than a tooth-ache, simply 
because the latter, involving the less danger, 
awakens the less sympathy. 

It is to be lamented, that the belief that a 
certain amount of crime must be atoned for by 
a certain amoimt of physical suffering, pre- 
vails so universally, that it may almost be said 
to have passed into an article of faith. Never 
was there a greater or more mischievous delu- 
sion. It includes the absurdity, that pain 
should be produced merely for its own sake ; 
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and it has led to the wiaste of a yast amount of 
power and machinery in punishing crime, 
which might have been beneficially applied to 
it» prevention. It has induced people to devise 
horrible severities and barbarous tortures, which, 
after inflicting incalculable suffering, increased 
crime rather than checked it. We have traced 
the evils of this error in the three principal 
systems of punishment, death, exile, and pain- 
ful imprisonment, and we have found that 
morals are not, like bacon, to be cured by 
han^g; nor like wine, to be improved by 
sea-voyages; nor like honey, to be preserved 
in cells. 

Not less pernicious is the identification of 
punishment with correction, — ^terms which have 
long passed as synonymous, though they have 
no mutual connexion whatever. Correction 
means a setting right ; and, as most schoolboys 
painfully know, the orthodox mode of setting 
the mind right is to set the body wrong. The 
external application of birch is supposed to 



faeilitate th^ iiltenical reception of learning ; 
and ell the cUffieultieaof maeler and'teedber are 
deemed to be ftununarify removed by the rod. 
The means are not adapted to the end ; indeed 
they are only ^ted to the reverse end in every 
sense. - Experience is just b^pinnkig to e^tpose 
this inveterate bhmder in education ; flogging 
is going out i>f fashions i£nd people are begin- 
ning ta auspeet that the rod' in mo6t, if not in 
all cases, was marely'a barbarous expedient to 
hide the incapacity -of the teacher. It would 
be well if this beneficial lesson* were generalized 
— if the world could be taught that punish* 
ment is so far from being an essential element 
of Gorrectiouy that it v^- often havens in 
guilt, and destroys all chanced of amendment. 
A correctional system, of course, presupposes 
that there is somethii^ to be corrected*. It is 
therefore a legitimate iitferencef that, while we 
are examining how wrong may be set right, we 
might beneficiaUy extend our researches, and 
inquire how far the wrong might be prevented 
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from the beginning. If crime be as necessary a 
result of the workings of society as friction of 
the operations of machinery, it may still be 
possible to diminish the wear and tear of the 
engine by a better adaptation of its parts. No 
mechanist hopes that he can ever wholly get 
rid of friction ; his aim is to abate its intensity, 
and not its extent. In the same way the moral 
economist does not speculate on the utter extir- 
pation of crime, — scarcely, perhaps, on a nu- 
merical diminution of offences ; but he believes 
that the intensity of criminality may be greatly 
abated ; that offences may be gradually stripped 
of their aggravating circumstances ; and that 
the same number of crimes shall not give the 
same amount of guilt. 

However excellent a social system may be, 
it is impossible, in the progressive develop- 
ment of social wealth and enjoyments, that 
laws, which necessarily multiply the conditions 
and circumstances of the use, can wholly prevent 
the abuse. Legislation, in fact, recognises a 
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progressive increase in the numerical amount of 
crimes resulting from the development of civi- 
lisation ; for every time that industry creates a 
new species of property^ its possession is secured 
to the proprietor by a new guarantee of penal 
prohibition. This leads us to a consideration 

4 

of great importance, usually neglected in cri- 
minal statistics. We have seen that law recog- 
nises as a fact the increase of abuses, whenever 
there is an increase of uses. The moral result 
of civilisation is, that the abuses do not increase 
in anything like the same ratio as the uses ; that 
is to say, the amount of offences, though nume- 
rically increased, is actually diminished, propor- 
tionally to the progressive increase of occasions 
to offend. Now this moral result of civilisation 
cannot be shown from statistical tables ; there 
are no returns by which we can compare the 
amount of crime with the temptations and op- 
portunities to crimes in different ages and coun- 
tries ; we cannot compare the number of trans- 
gressions against property with the actual 
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amoTint and circumBtances of social wealth ; or^ 
in other words/ with the amount of occasions to 
transgress. The same consideration, though to 
a less extent, applies' to offences against the 
person, a^ large proportion of which notoriously 
arises from passions connected with property. 

That crime has thus- proportionally decreased 
is undeniable. There never was a period when 
persons and properties were more secure in 
England. WHo now deeps with pistols beneatii 
his pillow, or hangs a blunderbuss within reach 
of his bolster? 'How many Londoners deem it 
necessary to spend a mortal half hour every 
ikight in bolting, barri&g, and chaining doors 
and windows ? And this security has not been 
the consequence of increased severity of punish- 
ment ; it has, on the contrary, been accom- 
panied with a continuous relaxation of the penal 
code, not only in the letter, but still more in the 
spirit of its administtation. Criminality has 
assumed a milder form, as the punishment of 
criminality has become less severe ; and crimes 
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have dimimshed doubly, that is, in intensity, and 
in tlieii? proportion to amount of property, aa 
as more than to counterbalaQoe thdr numerical 
multiplici y. . . 

Bnt the Gaol Chaplain, it will be seen, is most 
anxious to show that prevention is the most 
efficaeiotis of remedies for crime, as well as for 
disease, and that it is precisely the remedy which. 
has been the most. neglected. The duty of pre- 
vention is imperative on society itself— not on 
this class or that individual member, but on all 
classes and on all members. It is not the exdu*- 
sive duty of the Church, of the State, of Vdun-* 
teer Associations, of our countless charitable 
societies, nosr of ourselves in our- private capaci* 
ties — ^butit is at once the duty of each separately, 
and of all collectively. In the dark histories 
which it is his duty to submit to the public,it will 
be fotmd that a vast amount of immorality may 
be traced to some of the divisions of society 
above enumerated. To want of ministerial ad- 
monition-^to unforeseen results of repressive 
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and fiscal law — to misapplied benevolence — to 
the want of caution^ which exposes objects of 
temptation to the young, the uneducated, the 
needy, and the snfFering. 

No one but a mountebank would profess to 
have discovered any universal remedy for all 
the physical diseases to which humanity is sub- 
ject, and worse than a mountebank would the 
man be who declared that any single plan could 
cure the multitudinous moral evils of society. 
The Gaol Chaplain offers no such panacea; he 
merely gives the symptoms of the different dis- 
eases brought within the range of his observa- 
tion and experience, and while he laments the 
effects, he has not allowed his feelings to divert 
him from the analysis of the causes. Prison 
reports, like hospital reports, are essential to the 
formation of sound curative processes, and he 
can at least claim for his record the merit of 
fidelity. At a time when the attention of society 
is so forcibly directed to the subject of the pre- 
vention of crime, he appears to think that he 
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ought not to withhold the results of hie peculiar 
opportunities. If he can quote no better prece- 
dent he may be allowed to adduce the anecdote 
which Lucian relates of Diogenes. The Cynic 
was at Corinth when Philip of Macedon 
menaced the city with a siege ; all the Corin- 
thians were busy repairing arms^ constructing 
weapons, and strengthening the fortifications ; — 
Diogenes, not to be idle when all around were 
busy, took to rolling his tub up and down the 
stadium, and when asked what he meant, said 
that he did not wish to be the only person who 
did nothing in such a period of excitement 
Like the Cynic, the Gaol Chaplain, if unable to 
perform any better Bervice to the community, 
has, at least, shown his good inclinations by 
" rolling his tub." 
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MBMOBANDUM 



BY THE AUTHOR. 



In consequence of my distance from town, 
entombment in an almost inaccessible village, 
and consequent inability to correct the press, 
the reader's indulgence is entreated for a list 
of Errata. 

To one correction I beg specially to invite 
his attention. The Bishop of Rochester is 
no longer Dean of Worcester, Vicar of Broms- 
grove, and Rector of Bishopsboume, as stated 
in Vol. III. Chaptier XVII. The three last- 
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named preferments his Lordship has relin- 
quished since this Work was written. 

* 

I make this remark as much from a love 
of fair play, as a desire to protect the in- 
terests of my considerate and most liberal 
Publisher. 

THE AUTHOR. 



February 1, 1847. 



ERRATA. 



VOL. L 
Page 9, line 9, /or many long^long years, rcod years. 

— 26, — 13, fw toils, read toil. 

— 109, — 25, fw effected, read affected. 

— 114, — 6, for seed-wheet, read seed-wheat. 

— 117, — 8, /or honour, rcoeZ horror. 

— 174, — 20, f<yr Barnstable, read Barnstaple. 

— 198, — 16, f&r impurtnrbable, read imperturbable. 

— 229, — htf(yr mostepr-ecating tone, read most 

deprecating tone. 

— 266, — 18, /or nobility, read mobility. 

— 276, — 6, /or physician, rea(2 physicians. 

VOL. II. 

— 63, — 11, for You've, read I've. 

— 96, — 26, fw Brackenburg, read Brackenbury. 

— 268, — 24, f<yr their amount, read the amount. 

— 263, — 10, f<yr Pennethome's, read Pennethome. 

— 266, — 18, fw it was agreed, read was agreed. 

— 266, — 2, /or the minutes would be inexpedient and 

unjust, read forbearance would be inex- 
pedient and uinust. 

— 280, — 13, for interest, read interests. 

— 281, — 12, for proportionally, read proportionably. 

— 291, — 6, for slighest, read slightest. 

— 291, — 7, for meditated, read midnight. 

VOL. III. 

— .2, — 13, for It is was, read It was. 

— 6, — 12, for with her in her humbler fortunes, read 

with her humbler fortxmes. 

— 86, — 16, for the presently Lord, read the present 

Lord. 

— 37, — 7, for Mr. Hatson, read Mr. Watson. 

— 169, — 4, for Enickknacs, read Nic-nacs. 

— 162, — 23, /or were, rea(2 was. 

— 223, — 6, /or somewhat, rcod somewhere. 
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CHAPTER L 



THE ELECTION. 



" The time will come when a few words spoken with 
meekness, and humility, and love, shall he more accept- 
able than volumes of controversy, which commonly 
destroy Chabitt, the very beat part of TrvilISLeuqiots:* 

RxOnARD HOOKXB. 

Keady were the retorts, and frequent the 
interruptions, and loud the tones of a^ debate 
which was carried on for five mortal hours by 
one and twenty well-dressed gentlemen, in a 
large, comfortless-looking room of a most sub- 
stantial building. 

They formed ** a deliberatiye assembly I *' 
The fact was obvious. It could not have 

VOL. I. B 
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escaped the notice of the most cursory observer. 
The quietude of their manner — the gravity of 
their mien, — and the self-possession displayed 
by the assembly generally, bespoke the triumph 
of mind over matter, and the sense which each 
speaker entertained of the importance of the 
question before him. They were aU in morning 
costume ; and the majority, from the appearance 
of their travel-stained habiliments, had ridden 
some distance. It was indubitably a moving 
question which had brought them together. 
One gentleman, a Mr. Wapshott, of bulky 
dimensions, and with a fierce frown, looked 
savage ; another sulky ; a third struck his boots 
repeatedly and pettishly with his riding-whip ; 
a fourth, with flushed cheeks, and a shrill voice, 
protested against the entire proceeding as extra- 
vagant and uncalled for; while a fifth contented 
himself with consulting every ten minutes his 
repeater, and after each inspection exclaiming 
with redoubled earnestness, "Divide 1 divide I" 
The sedatives to this party of efiervescing 
gentlemen were the chairman, and a Sir Peter 
Pettinger. The former looked calmly on, per- 
fectly unmoved by the hubbub around him; 
yet was every now and then betrayed into an 
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inyoluntary smile by the gesticulations of some 
vivacious spokesman. The latter was a stalwart, 
florid-looking man, who, arrayed in a bright 
green sporting frock, and leaning on a polished 
thorn stick, seemed too complacent, easy, and 
good-humoured for anything in this weary world 
to ruffle him. Close to Sir Peter, — who stood 
in a kind of recess, — and evidently listening to 
him with painful attention, were three middle- 
aged members of the squirearchy; and every 
now and then, ae the debate lulled in the centre 
of the hall, from Sir Peter's comer were heard, 
" Lord Althorpe" — " linseed cake " — " pig "— 
" oatmeal and boiled potatoes " — " live and let 
live "— " short horns "— « Coke of Norfolk." 

The oddity with which these colloquial frag- 
ments fell upon the ear was heightened by the 
deferential and assenting bows with which Sir 
Peter's listeners evinced their perfect accordance 
in all his positions. 

" The day wanes, gentlemen," said the chair- 
man, addressing his brother magistrates ; ^^ we 
have discussed the matter at great length : the 
main question still remains undecided, the selec- 
tion of a chaplain. That must be decided by 
vote." 

b2 
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" It is wholly Tinnec5es8ary>" said Mr. Wapshott, 
sturdily. " I cfo contend, and will through life 
maintain it, that no chaplain is needed in- our 

county gaol.'' 

•*We have no alternatiye," returned the 
chairman ; " the Act is peremptory. An ap- 
pointment mtist be made."^ 

"How can such parties need a chaplain?" 
cried Mr. Watson Cumberstone, a wealthy 
slave-owner; "a chaplain can't reform them. 
Solitary confinement and the treadmill may." 

*^They are your fellow-creatures," said the 
chairman, pointedly. 

*^ I hope, sir," said Mr. Cumberstone, with a 
flushed face and a quivering lip, " you don't mean 
to assert that the offscum of society contained 
within the walls of a county gaol, — ^the burglar, 
the highwayman, the thief, the incendiary, are 
MY— MY fellow creatures ? " and Mr. Watson 
Cumberstone looked furious as he finished his 
oration. 

"I believe that is the relationship in which 
they stand to you," returned the chairman, in a 
still firmer and fuller tone, " as members of the 
same great family ; subject to the same passions ; 
and accountable to the same God." 
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** Mrs. Fry again I " said Mr. C. hysterically^ 
to his next neighbour. " Now, mark me. The 
principles of that woman will eventaally under- 
mine the firamework of society. I have said so 
for these last ten years ; and it*8 astonishing the 
few people I get to believe me I " 

'^But what has Mrs. Fry to do with the 
appointment of a gaol chaplain?" And the 
querist looked fairly puzded. 

** Everything 1 " cried dunberstoncy passion«> 
ately : '' had she been content to let the question 
of prison discipline rest, we should never have 
heard of the necessity of gaol chaplains* ' But 
now the prevailing cry is ^ Humanity I human* 
ity (' I repeat it: the foundations of society are 
giving way. The whole nation is getting im- 
bued with the Fry poison I " 

^ You don't say so 1 " said his listener, with 
an earnest and alarmed expression. 

Cries of " Order I order I chair 1 chair ! " 
were now heard; and amid the silence which 
followed, the presiding magistrate observed, 

" The pretensions of the candidates are now 
before you. Three gentlemen have been se- 
lected> whose testimonials appear of the highest 
order. These gentlemen are now present, if 
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any magistrate wishes to put to them any 
question." 

^* Pigs, to have red necks^ must be fed upon 
com. Remember that. I have it from the 
best authority. A red-nedced pig — " 

A roar of laughter drowned the remaining 
portion of Sir Peter's agricultural lecture, which 
he had been quietly pursuing in his distant 
comer, much to the edification of his faithful 
listeners. 

When gravity was once more restored, the 
chairman observed, **The reverend gentlemen 
will be pleased to withdraw;" and on their 
retiring, continued: ^^I must again call for 
a vote on the question now before you." 

There seemed at length a probability of the 
business of the day being concluded. Dr. 
Wilderspin was proposed and seconded; the 
chairman simply observing with reference to 
him, that Dr. W. was head-master of a free 
grammar school; minor canon in a cathedral 
church ; rector of St. Martin's, Mimsbury ; and 
therefore mtist have ample leisure for the discharge 
of the duties of gaol chaplain ! " 

Mr. Hilton's pretensions were those next 
adverted to. 
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" I have the highest respect for Mr. Hilton," 
said the gentleman who proposed him ; ^^ and I 
confidently recommend him to your suffrages. 
He is the very man for the office. Prisoners 
don't require long sermons ; and I never heard 
one from Mr. H. that lasted above fifteen 
minutes. He is a great favourite of mine, for 
that very reason^ Gentlemen, you can't do 
better. He is my parish-minister, and I will 
answer for him. Try him on my reconmiendar 
tion, I beg to propose Mr. Hilton." 

The nomination was briefly seconded 

^' And I have the pleasure to propose Mr. 
Cleaver," said a venerable magistrate, who had 
taken from the first no common interest in the 
success of this question ; ^^ because he holds, 
and purposes to hold, no other appointment save 
this, should your favour raise him to it ; because 
he will devote his whole time and attention to 
the prisoners entrusted to him; and because 
I consider such an unreserved appropriation of 
time and effort to the case of these culprits 
essential to any chaplain's success." 

'^For these, and similar reasons, I second 
Mr. Cleaver's nomination," said the senior cleri- 
cal magistrate. 
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" Mr. Cleaver I oh 1 ah ! He's touched with 
the FRY-»ia»ea, I'm persuaded," groaned Mr. 
Watson Cumberstone ; " these men would never 
60 speak of him were he sound.^' . 

The first balloting took place, and at its 
close, Mr. Hilton*s name being lowest on the 
poll, was withdrawn. A second ballot was 
Called for. The numbers ran very even. It was 
difficult to say whether Dr. Wilderspin or my- 
self would be the successful candidate. The 
chairman w^as called upon for his casting vote. 

** Sir Henry Pettinger s suf&age is still want- 
ing," was his quick reply. 

•* Sir Henry," cried a dozen voices, — " Sir 
Henry, whom are you for ? " 

'^ / ? Oh 1 Fm for peace and quietness, and 
protection to the agricultural interest ! " 

So spake the worthy landowner, who had 
just got to the subject of " Swedes." 

*^ But the chaplain 1 — the chaplain ! " 

** Oh ! oh ! Fm for the gentleman who spoke 
last« He has an audible voice. I like a clergy •» 
man with an audible voice. It keeps me to the 
point on a sultry afternoon. I hear well my- 
self ; but some of the prisoners may be old and 
dullish. Yes — ^yes ; it's well to have a chaplain 
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with ah' audible voice. Mr. Cleaver has my 
vote.'' 

The baronet's sufSrage turned the scale. I was 
elected by a majority of one. 

^* Mrs. Fry again I That everlasting woman 
once more in the ascendant I " was the comment 
of Mr. Cumberstone^ as, with a hurried step and 
frowning brow, he sought his carriage. 



CHAPTER II. 

PRIS6N DIfiCirLlNE. 

" Our opinions are the angel part of ns: onr acts tlie 
earthly." 

BULWEJU 

I HELD that appointment many long — long 
years 1 Many were the sorrowful hours, the 
bitter disappointments linked with it. Nor 
was the savage repulse, and the scomfiil taunt, 
and the ungrateflil farewell wanting. It was 
a perpetual exercise of faith and patience. To 
some, and those the most guilty, it was in vain 
that I addressed myself. Their hearts seemed 
steeled against all avowal of error, and entreaty 

B 3 
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for forgiveness. The massy walk which sur- 
rounded them were not more callous and im- 
penetrable. With others, of whom I had 
begun to hope well, did I find that the seed 
had fallen on rocky ground ! Oh I it was a 
depressmg, disappointing, heart-wearying scene ! 
One advantage it possessed — ^the frequent op- 
portunities it afforded me of witnessing the 
labours of a body of men to whom England 
is so deeply indebted — the British Magis- 
tracy. Individual instances among them there 
may be of wayward temper, and eccentric 
views; but as a body, their diligent, devoted, 
and disinterested discharge of the trust reposed 
in them must be witnessed day by day to be 
duly appreciated. These, I fear, I shall offend 
by the statements I am about to make. But 
there are moments when even the claims of 
friendship must be forgotten; and even the 
favour of that powerful body to which I owe 
so much, must be sacrificed, if needs, be, to a 
sense of individual duty, and a desire to be- 
friend the fallen. 

In the gaol of — -- two punishments were 
in vogue, the treadmill and solitary confine- 
ment. The former was a specific freely pre- 
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scribed by the visiting justices, and by no 
means reluctantly administered by the gaoler. 
As a ffeneral pum$hment I think it inhuman. 
I have watched its operation, and pronounce 
upon it this verdict What is the object of 
punishment? The moral refarmatian of those 
who undergo it. And what species of punish- 
ment is most likely to be attended with such 
a result? Surely that which has a tendency 
to incline the prisoner to turn lus thoughts 
inward upon himself, and to give birth to firm 
resolutions of future amendment. 

To these coveted results, in no shape or 
form, is the treadmill auxiliary. It has the 
most baneful effect upon the mind of the pri* 
soner. It indisposes him wholly to a thought- 
ful retrospect of his past life. It steels him 
against profiting by the warnings afforded by 
present privations. It renders him irritable, 
morose, sullen, vindictive. It is the foe of every 
feeling bordering on reformation. It is the fruit- 
ful parent of deception and fidsehood. To avoid 
treadwheel labour every species of deceit will 
be resorted to. Sickness will be feigned ; 
falsehoods without end will be uttered, and 
persisted in; every ruse which ingenuity can 
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suggest will be practised on the doctor ; and 
every pretext resorted to which may release 
them from the wheeL Moreover, as a punish- 
ment it is unjust. It presses unequally upon 
different individuals. To the young strong 
man, it is nothing of the punishment which it 
proves to the aged, the feeble, or the failing. 
Prisoners are not slow to observe this. They 
see and reason upon its inequality ; they com-* 
plain of its injustice as a penalty on misconduct, 
and aver that the treadmill punishes the old 
and infirm far more than the young and robust, 
and tall men more than short men. Again, 
it is downright destruction to health. Many 
a constitution has it prostrated hopelessly and 
irredeemably. Instance after instance might 
be quoted where a man, after having worked 
ten hours at treadwheel labour, has, at the 
expiration of his sentence, found himself utterly 
unable, from debility, to maintain his wife and 
family. 

Now, surely the intention of punishment is 
to reform, not destroy 1 

And if, in my humble judgment, so many 
and obvious are the objections to the treadmill 
as a punishment, still more abhorrent to the 
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feelings is that of solitary confinement. Punish 
a man by privation — ^by degradation — ^by hard 
labour^ if you will ; but do not assail the mmd. 
X>o not tamper with that bright emanation of 
the divinity^ which, once disordered, is beyond 
your power to restore. Pause long and deeply 
ere you add to any sentence " solitabt. con- 
finement.'* There is connected with it an 
amount of torture and agony, which none but 
the sufferer himself can estimate, and which 
man should be slow, very slow, to inflict upon 
his fellow. 

Has he under any circumstances the rigU so 
tadof 

I leave this query for the consideration 'of 
the merciful, the thoughtful, the forgiving. 

My own view is, and I state it with all humi- 
lity, that that prison best answers its proposed 
end where the inmates are led to labour steadily 
in some useful branch of industry ; where they 
are taught to look to labour as the great or 
only source of their enjoyment, and in which 
they are prepared for becoming useful members 
of sodety, on regaining their freedom. And 
that would appear to me a model prison, which 
the prisoners having entered without the least 
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knowledge of any trade or business^ left capable 
of earning their livelihood. 

Of this I have long been persuaded, — ^punish- 
ment will not reclaim. It will irritate, and it 
will harden : but it will not reclaim. It will 
never suggest one contrite feeling. Eandness 
may: to its magic even the most sullen are 
not insensible. 

I remember once a yoimg lad upon whom 
punishment had been tried in vain. Turnkeys, 
monitors, gaoler, had successively undertaken 
him, and successively pronounced him irre- 
claimable. 

I said to him one day, " Poor lad I" — ^he had 
come from the West Kiding, and I tried to 
recollect, for association's sake, something of 
its phraseology, — *^ what is that old grey-haired 
man, thinkest thou, doing now? — he, I mean, 
who accompanied thee to this prison, and wept 
so long and so loudly at leaving thee ? He 
has come over Trent, the work of the day is 
done, and he is sitting sadly by his turf-fire. 
He is thinking of thee, lad— ay, and praying 
for thee — ay, and hoping that, should he never 
see thee again on earth, thou mayest meet him 
in heaven. But will it be so ? — ah! will it 
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be 'so? And I — I oould almost weep over 
thee, my lad, myself, now, and bitterly, if I 
could but see thee touched and softened, peni- 
tent and humbled!" 

He listened — the hard muscles began to 
work — ^the compressed lips to quiver— the eye- 
lids to moisten — and ere long a frightful and 
passionate flood of tears flowed from those large, 
stem eyes. 

His disposition was changed, and for the bet- 
ter, ever after ! 

Here my moralizings must dose, and I must 
pass from sentiment to action. A feeling of 
increasing sympathy for the hardships of the 
poor, — a zeal, daily widening and deepening, 
for their protection and improvement, is one of 
the most hopeful signs of the present age. To 
be sure, the doctrine has been lately broached, 
"Poverty almost invariably leads to crime; — 
such $8 the lav) ofnaturey although not the law of 
the land."* 

His must be a strangely-constituted mind 
which could arrive at such a conclusion, and an 
intensely selfish spirit which could avow it I 

* Letter from the Marquis of Londonderry to Lord Ashley, 
ILV, page 89. 
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**Mai9 fCimporte!^ It cannot check the tide 
of humanity which is rapidly rolling in, — from 
which the oppressed and the sorrow-stricken 
have so much to hope, — and to which such 
earliest heed is given by the good and wise of 
every class. 

An hour will come when Lord Londonderry 
will regret that such a sentiment should ever 
have been traced by his pen. For its avowed 
purpose it is powerless. But the enemies of 
his order — the Chartists and Revolutionists of 
the day — point to it with triumph, as the creed 
held by a noble of England. 

In this point of view it is mischievous and 
lamentable. But to my journal. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE SOLDIER ASSA88IK. 

*' Show me the life of which some portion is not shrouded 
in mystery.'* 

Dr. Chahnikg's Discourses, 

A ffsw weeks after my appointment to the 
chaplaincy^ and before habit had rendered me a 
calm and suspicious listener to the sad recitals 
which were continually submitted to me> a 
committal took place^ the particulars attending 
which riveted my attention then, and have often 
irritated my curiosity since. 

The party was in the prime of life, agile, with 
a remarkably good address, and a keen, clear, 
quick eye. The magistrate who convicted him, 
himself a soldier, expressed his conviction that 
he prisoner had served^ in the ranks; and 
Philip Wingate's military air and martial step 
in some degree bore out the assertion. But 
the accused entered into no explanations. He 
avowed, indeed, to the bench, in firm but re* 
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spectful terms, his entire innocence of the deed 
laid to his charge ; but he set up no alibi; nor 
did he attempt any counter statement; nor 
would he, though invited hj the committing 
magistrate, state where he had been on the 
night and hour when the alleged outrage took 
place. 

The facts were these. A wealthy farmer, 
not of peculiarly sober habits, or of extremely 
retentive memory, was robbed on his return 
from Bottesbury fair. His .usailaiite were three 
in number, and one of them, he swore most 
positively, was Wingate. 

" One is grieved to commit such a fine fellow 
as that to a gaoler's discipline," said the pre^ 
siding magistrate, at the close of the exami* 
nation ; ^^ but the prosecutor's statement is so 
decided, that he leaves us no alternative." 

His brother magifltrates assented, and Philip 
Wingate was led away. 

" I never touched the man ; have none of 
his money ; never sp^ke to him in my life," the 
prisoner asseverated ; and from this declaration 
he never varied. 

The assizes came on ; and the trial, from the 
habits of the prosecutor, and the large sum of 
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money of which he had been robbed^ excited 
considerable interest. Wingate was firm and 
self-possessed throughout. He cross-examined 
the prosecutor, Basham, with considerable skill ; 
he elicited the material &ct, that he had been 
drinking deeply during the morning of the day 
on whidi the robbery was effected; he drew 
from him an acknowledgment that the evening 
was far advanced when the scuffle took place ; 
and tl^at " it was neither dark nor light" when 
his pocket-book was snatched from him. Nay, 
more, he reminded the prosecuting counsel,-^ 
a rambling, desultory speaker, — that he was 
not (Miged to tell the jury where he was on the 
day and hoar when the robbery took place, 
and that his silence on this point was no proof 
of guilt ; and further, that his being found, 
three hours after the occurrence, near the spot 
where Basham said he had been robbed, did not 
prove him to be a party to such robbery, sup- 
posing it to have taken plaice. He again asse- 
verated his innocence. The tone, the temper, 
the tact with whidi these observations were 
made had a visible effect upon the judge ; while 
the prisoner's martial bearing, manly voice, 
and cool, selfHBUstained deportment carried witli 
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him the sympathy of a crowded court. But hd 
gave no explanation, called no witnesses i and 
the judge, having twice asked him if he had 
any further statement to make, and having re^ 
ceived a respectful negative, proceeded to address 
the jury. His charge was clear and masterly, 
and, on the whole, favourable to the prisoner. 
He dwelt on the admitted intemperate habits 
of the prosecutor; on the fact that he had been 
drinking deeply the day he was robbed; on his 
admission that he had never se^n the prisoner 
prior to the night named in the indictment ; 
and that none of Basham's property had been 
found in Wingate's possession. 

If ever judge was counsel for b, prisoner, 
Baron Grarrow was Wingate's counsel on that 
occasion. 

But it availed not I 

The jury was composed mainly of farmers, 
and they, having a wholesome dread of highway- 
men, a reverential respect for their greasy 
pocket-books, and a fellow-feeling for a brother 
clod " overtaken by a little liquor,** returned a 
verdict of ^* guiltyJ*^ 

The judge was taken by surprise ; but, after 
a pause, he remarked on the absence of all 
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violence, and dwelt on the extennatiiig features 
of the case. Agnn he paused, as if scarcely 
reconcikd in his own mind to the finding of the 
Jury, and then passed a mitigated sentence of 
transportation for life. 

Wingate left the dock as cool and self-pos- 
sessed as if nothing had happened. 

" I never counted on an acquittal," was liis 
remark ; ^^ thb past told me that. .But now to 
make the best of matters \^ 

And he moved away with as firm a step, and 
as bold a carriage, as if he had been going on 
parade. 

There was a point, however, on which his 
nerve failed him, — the treadmill; he shook 
when he approached it I 

"And yet," said the gaoler, in mentioning 
the fact, " it was no new acquaintance ; it was 
merely the renewal of a former intimacy.'* 

" How mean you ?'* 

"I mean this, sir, that Wingate has been 
upon the mill many a time and oft before to- 
day." 

**That must be mere conjecture." 

**By no means. Three minutes make 
strange discoveries: they will suffice to show 
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the awkwardness of a raw hand^ and the ease 
and skill of an old practitioner. Wingate is the 
latter; the treadmill is familiar to him: he 
knows every manoeuvre and trick respecting it." 

"That surprises me. But he still asserts 
his innocence?" 

" He does, sir, and, in my opinion, truly, I 
heard the trial — I watched the man closely 
before and since ; and I verily believe he was 
neither principal nor accomplice in that affair. 
However, he will pay the penalty ; for he starts 
for the hulks at Portsmouth at seven to- 



morrow*" 



That evening he sent for me ; and, as a last 
and particular favour, begged that he might see 
me alone. His wish was acceded to. He 
began by thanking me for "the pains I had 
taken" — ^they were his own words — **to make 
him a better man and a better Christian ;" and 
then expressed his " fears that I had thought 
him sullen and ungrateful," because he was not 
communicative. 

" I could not," he continued, " clear myself 
in Basham's case without implicating others. I 
must have delivered up three associates to 
certain punishment had I said where I was and 
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how employed, when that perjured coward was 
eased of his pocket-book. I disdained to be a 
traitor ; and cheerfully submit, in preference, to 
my punishment. But to you, sir, I will make 
a clean breast. I never robbed that man : but 
I know who did. I was not far off, for I was 
poaching : and it wa^ while searching for some 
game which I had hid, and, like a fool, could 
not readily find, that the constables apprehended 
me as the guilty party. But, I repeat, Basham 
was not molested by me. I never saw him till 
we met before the magistrate. Poaching has 
been my ruin — ^that, and nothing else! My 
poor father's prophecy is about to be fulfilled, 
that my gun would banish me from my country 
and my home for ever. 

" My prospects, sir, were at one time good. 
My father was a small land-holder in Notting- 
hamshire under the Duke of . The 

Duke was partial to him; and proved it by 
many acts of well-timed assistance. His Grace 
had for years paid particular attention to agri- 
culture ; was himself a practical farmer ; liked 
to see land clean ; was no bad judge of a fallow ; 
and could tell unerringly from the look of the 
crop whether labour, or manure, or both, had 
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been stinted on the land. An occupier bent on 
the improvement of his farm was the Duke's 
delight. On all these points John Wingate 
was a tenant to his Grace's mind. But he had 
another^ and still more powerful recommenda- 
tion. The Duke strictly preserved the game. 
He liked a gun in none of his tenants' hands. 
Sporting, and a smock-frock, he held utterly 
irreconcileable. ' He shoots occasionally,' was 
a sentence which sealed the dismissal of many 
a careless, but honest son of the soil. Here my 
father's claim to pre-eminence was indisputable. 
That being did not live who could say he had 
ever seen John Wingate carry a gun! The 
partridge might nestle among his turnips, and 
the hare nibble his young wheat, and the 
pheasant whirr from his thick plantations, 
fearless of molestation from him. 

*^Not so his only, and most unfortunate 
child ! I was bom a sportsman. Prom my 
very childhood I coveted the fame of a * crack 
shot.' Chide me, beat me, deprive me of food 
or rest — and each and all these punishments 
have, in turn, been mine — nothing could wean 
me from field sports. * It is thy bane, boy,' my 
poor father used to say ; * it will deprive thee 
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of light and liberty^ and all that thy soul holds 
dear/ 

" Ah, sir I if the great were but sensible of 
the odium which the game laws entail on them; 
if they could guess the angry feelings, the bitter 
alienation which they create and keep up 
between the peasant and the proprietor ; if they 
were aware with what a chafed and exasperated 
spirit a land occupier impresses on his family, 
that neither he nor any one of his sons can shoot 
with impunity a single head of that game which 
has been bred upon his own farm, and has 
thriven upon the produce of his own toils, they 
would exterminate the breed from their domain. 

" For a time I was wary ; but success ren- 
dered me incautious: and early one morning, 
when I had just flushed a covey, I was caught. 
The keepers were inflexible. They reported 
me to the Duke. I blame him not. He acted 
kindly and forbearingly. He sent for my 
father. He reminded him of the condition — 
implied, but fully understood, on which all his 
tenants held their farms. He asked me if I 
^denied the charge?' I at once admitted it. 
He then said that my youth, and my father's 
worth, should quash the present accusation — he 

VOL. I. c 
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would forget that he had ever heard it : but he 
warned me of the consequences of any future 
transgressions. I left him, baffled, vexed, and 
inortified; but by no means convinced that I 
was the wrong doer. My father's distress was 
great, and it moved me. I mentally made a 
firm resolve : and for days — ^nay, weeks — I kept 
it. But the trial was severe. To hear in early 
morning the guns popping merrily around me ; 
to catch the call of the partridge from the stub- 
ble; to rouse 'puss' from her form, and 'so-ho 1' 
her as she scoured gaily down the hedge-row, 
and all the while within range ; in this thicket 
to put up a pheasant ; and in that turnip-field 
to stumble upon a glorious covey ; and to feel 
all the time that my hands were tied, and my 
gun useless, and my dog idle — this, to a spirit 
like mine, was unendurable. Again I ventured : 
was detected, fined, surcharged, and — disowned 
by my timid and terror-stricken parent — 
committed ! 

'' * Put him on the treadmill,' was the order 
of the visiting justice : 'nothing finer than tile 
.treadmill ! brings a fellow at once to his senses: 
works a thorough cure : he rarely pays us a se- 
cond visit who has been once on the treadmill !' 
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" These are remarks glibly uttered, but the 
conclusion they draw is not borne out by ex- 
perience. Those who have undergone terms of 
^imprisonment with hard labour,' have again 
and again been housed in their old quarters. 
Prison returns prove this. As to myself and 
the wheel, I hardly think I deserved it. One 
point was clear to me. Magistrates who pre- 
serve game are apt to look at poaching through 
a magnifying glass. They find in it a combi- 
nation of the seven deadly sins. Their own 
personal feelings are, unsuspected by themselves, 
at work on the question. Their thoughts 
dwell on it till at length they regard poaching 
as a much more heinous offence than it really 
is, or than the law views it. 

"I was placed upon the mill! Its punish- 
ment was to reform me. Reform me ! It made 
me irritable, quarrelsome, sullen, savage ! Re- 
form me I It merged my thoughts in bodily 
fatigue and exhaustion. Instead of encourag- 
ing me by cheerful employment in prison to seek 
labour as the means of honest subsistence when 
I left it, it confirmed me in my hatred to labour 
by compelling me to submit to it in its most 
painful, irksome, and exhausting form. And 

c 2 
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yet there are those who have greater cause to 
complain of it than myself. If men — ^young 
and strong men — sink under its infliction, how 
can it be expected that women, weak and 
wretched women, can bear up against it? 
There are very few of them who can undergo 
such labour: there is the greatest diflSculty 
in teaching them to be upon the wheel, and 
escape accident : and frequently have I known 
women bleed at the nose when first put to the 
wheel. How many have been caught in the 
wheel, and maimed by it for life I and yet 
there are humane and benevolent individuals 
who contend for it as a proper punishment for 
women upon prison diet! And the judges 
wonder, and gaolers complain, that prisoners — 
their period of confinement completed — leave 
the prison walls more sullen, callous, hardened, 
desperate characters than they entered them ! 
The wonder would be if it were otherwise ! 

" My sentence fulfilled, I sought, for a few 
hours, my father's roof. He welcomed me 
with much kindness. No reproof, no taunt, no 
allusion to the past escaped him: I did not 
suffer him to remain long in ignorance of my 
intentions. *I will not remain at home: it 
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would be your ruin. I cannot subdue this 
propensity, but it shall not be indulged at 
your expense. To you I will be burdensome 
no longer. I will earn my own bread : it shall 
be as a soldier.' Entreaties, expostulations^ 
tears, were not wanting to induce me to alter 
my resolution. I was firm, and enlisted* I 
was fortunate in my selection. The 4th was 
well officered, and it was not long before the 
education I had received told favourably for 
me. I could write quickly and legibly; had 
a thorough knowledge of accounts; some 
smattering of general information ; and^ above 
all, was free from that vice which ruins so 
many privates — drunkenness. TAat^ through 
life, I have loathed. I was noticed by those 
above me ; tried in various capacities, and 
found faithful. Confidence was placed in me, 
and a vacancy occurring, I was raised to the 
rank of corporal. Thus far all was welL But 
while I was congratulating myself on the 
prospect of an honest livelihood, and hoping 
that the future would retrieve the past, shame 
and ignominy were hanging over me. My 
character was about to receive a wound from 
which it never recovered. 
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" I had been corporal three months^ when a 
new ensign joined the corps. His name was 
Cattams. His father had been in business at 
Manchester, and was wealthy; and his only 
son Curtius, was gazetted ^ ensign by purchase.' 
I can, sir, but indifferently describe him. He 
might not be, intentionally, a malevolent or 
malicious man; but never human being pos- 
sessed more odious peculiarities. The good 
feeling of the regiment was gone from the very 
moment he joined it. He was a man of the 
most restless activity ; — ^ill-directed, and spent 
on trifles. He had an eye quick at detecting 
defects, and a tongue singularly apt at expos- 
ing them. His temper was immoveable : no 
reply would silence him ; no retort irritate him. 
His perseverance was remarkable. He would 
again and again return to the point, refer to 
the * Articles of 'U'ar,' quote * General Orders,' 
and comment on them till the whole mess was 
roused. As to the men, no irregularity 
escaped him; and no excuse appeased him. 
Dress, accoutrements, attitude — all were se- 
verely scanned. Poor man I with him, an 
officer's main duty was to find fault! The 
results were unavoidable. Punishments be- 
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came more frequent. The lash was brought 
more and more into requisition. The men be- 
came dispirited; and the officers disunited. 
The lieutenant-colonel, who had grown grey 
in his country's service, and had lost an arm 
in her cause, was heard to say — * Mr. Cattams, 
discipline }n unskilful hands may become 
tyranny. ^ Martinet,' is an ugly addition to a 
man's name. You understand me.' 

" But Mr. Cattams either did not or could 
not understand him; for, a few days after- 
wards, a conversation took place at mess, 
where the commanding officer is president, and 
supposed to be a check on all intemperate ex- 
pressions — ^this conversation, in its tone some- 
what animated and unguarded, Cattams con- 
trived should reach the Horse Guards. An 
inquiry was made. Some correspondence took 
place* It issued in an admonition, couched in 
very gentle and measured terms, but ad- 
dresised to the lieutenant-colonel. It was suf- 
fici^nt. ^If,' said he, ^a beardless boy can 
draw down reproof upon a white-headed and 
wounded veteran, it is a sign the service can 
do without him. The hint shall not be given 
twice.' He sold ou€ immediately, and his 
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retirement completed the discord of the regi- 
ment. 

. " But I am in advance of my own history. 
The day prior to onr colonel's departure, I had 
the misfortune to attract the ensign^s attention. 
I had some report — I forget its precise nature 
now — ^to make to him. It displeased him both 
in form and substance ; and he settled on me 
his little, hateful, designing, deceitful-looking 
eyes. That glance, I knew well, portended 
mischief. After a pause, he said slowly, 'I 
have seen you before, corporal, and that when 
you did not wear a red coat — I am sure of It, 
for I never forget features — where could it be ?' 
— I made no attempt to assist his memory, for 
I had a foreboding of evil, and cared not how 
soon the interview terminated. 

" ^ I have it I' said he, after a pause, and with 
a look of malicious satisfaction that made my 
blood run riot in my veins. * I saw you, sirrah, 

in county gaol : and watched you as you 

took your turn on the treadmill I Yes, yes : my 
recollection is perfect. I was sure I had seen 
you under other and disgraceful circumstances. 
To your duty — sir — to your duty.* 

" I left him, a ruined man. I knew it. I 
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felt it. The future was darkly and hopelessly 
overcast. And to add to the bitterness of my 
situation, I was patcerless. Explanation, en- 
treaty, expostulation, all wotdd have been 
alike imavailing. Forbearance was a word my 
tormentor knew not. I was at his mercy ; and 
I was sure he would degrade me. Ah, sir," 
continued Wingate, with visible emotion, 
" none but those whose position has been so 
unfortunate can tell the disastrous influence of 
recognition in after-life, upon a criminal who, 
from a sense of guilt, has been led to heartfelt 
penitence and sincere resolutions of future 
amendment. If a man really repents, he may 
by steady perseverance and unflinching firm- 
ness succeed in gaining the character of an use- 
fiil member of society; but he will live in 
constant apprehension of having his good name 
suddenly and irredeemably forfeited by the 
recognition of some abandoned fellow-prisoner, 
or some vain and heartless official. If the 
penitent's inclination to return to honest courses 
be not quite decided — if his virtuous resolu- 
tions be not thoroughly fixed — ^that recognition 
proves fatal. Past delinquencies are exposed ; 
bitter, angry, and revengefiil feelings are called 

c 3 
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up, which would otherwise have slept. The 
finger of scorn is pointed at him. He is dis- 
couraged in his course. References to the past 
float around him. The progress of reformation 
slackens : and after a while he ceases to strug- 
gle with the calumnies of the slanderous, and 
becomes vicious, drunken, brutal, reckless." 

The wretched man paused from the violence 
of his feelings ; and I could not but mentally 
acknowledge the truth of the picture he had 
drawn. 

" That day," he resumed, " was a busy and 
a pleasant day for Ensign Cattams. Before 
nightfall few in my own division were ignorant 
of his * happy discovery.' According to some, 
I had been tried for sheep-stealing ; according 
to others, for burglary ; but be my crime what 
it might, my influence was over. I was a 
damaged man. I had been seen on the tread- 
mill — in a felon's dress— and in felons' com- 
pany. That was sufficient. Name and fame 
were gone. My authority with the men was 
impaired. In vain I strove to regain it. My 
officers looked upon me coldly and suspiciously ; 
and, on a slight instance of forgetfulness oc- 
curring — forgetfulness attended with no ill 
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consequences, and trifling in its nature — for- 
getfulness, wliich in other days would have 
been visited only by a slight reproof— it was 
thought fit that ^ marked notice should be taken 
of it.' I was dismissed from my post of cor- 
poral, and reduced to the ranks. The blow 
did not surprise me. I expected it. But it 
crushed me to the earth. Thoughts, bitter, 
burning, and revengeful took possession of me. 
Thoughts which the evil spirit could alone 
suggest, and which no dread of after-conse- 
quences ever subdued. . . , . . The discord in 
the 4th was now at its height, and had attracted 
the displeasure of the Horse Guards. We 
were ordered on foreign service ; and told 
pretty plainly that our prospect of returning 
home was distant. We embarked, and reached 
our destination on the eve of a general engage- 
ment. How I rejoiced at the intelligence! 
How my heart leapt and my spirits rose at the 
thought of taking the field ! How delightedly 
I hailed the confirmation of the report. I had 
reason : for I had long resolved that the very 
first engagement should rid me of my foe for 
everl- You start. Sir! What, are you not 
aware that thus many a regimental tyrant 
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doses his career ? Is it new to you that the 
severe and cruel officer often perishes by the 
weapon of his own men ? Think you that 
when a military superior is execrated by those 
whom he commands^ and who are daily writhing 
under his rule^ that such an opportunity will 
be lost? Oh nol They die — ^as the public 
records state — on the * tented field ;' at the 
head of their regiment ; leading on their men ; 
cheering them to victory ; they are praised in 
the commander-in-chief's despatch; and la- 
mented in general orders ; and their widows 
obtain pensions; and their memories a monu- 
ment in St. Paul's or Westminster Abbey; but 
theyfaU by the rifles of their own men ! ' 

" Among red coats this is no secret. All 
officers are well aware of it. Ours were wide 
awake on the point. The senior captain was 
heard to say to his junior, ^ There is, I am con- 
scious, a very unpleasant feeling afloat in the 
regiment, and if we go into action the odds are 
fifty to one against the Manchester-man.' ^ He 
has been warned,' was the cool reply, * by 
myself and others; his tactics are pecu- 
liar; let him abide by them.' * Never was 
there a man,' ran the rejoinder, * so tho- 
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roughly master of the art of making himself 
detestable !' 

« We went into action. Cattams fell early. 
I was not his only foe. He was pierced by 
three balls. The surgeon examined him^ looked 
grave, but made no report. Never man fell 
less lamented. But from that moment I never 
knew rest. The curse of blood was on me; 
and He fought against me whom no subterfuge 
can deceiye, and no deed of darkness escape. 
I had never a cheerful hour afterwards. I 
might have been happy, for my worldly cir- 
cumstances improved. My aged father longed 
for the companionship of his only child, and to 
secure it, purchased my discharge. ^ Come,' 
were his words, * and cheer my solitude. Let 
me see thee before I die. God has prospered 
me. Come, I am feeble and failing ; come to 
that homestead which will soon be thine.' 

*^ He left me his all. But no blessing went 
with it. Loss after loss befel me. I knew the 
cause. The brand of Cain was upon me. Ere 
long I was again . a homeless wanderer. I re- 
smned my old pursuits. I took to poaching; 
and by it earned a fair, and, to me, agreeable 
livelihood. Thus employed, I witnessed,-^from 
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a distance, — ^the spoiling of that drunkard Ba- 
sham ; but I would betray no associate. There 
is a stern fidelity which binds those who own 
no other tie. Of the offence specially charged 
against me^ I repeat, I am innocent ; but I feel 
that I am a gross offender. Of that I am very 
sensible. I thank you, Sir, heartily and re- 
spectfiiUy, for having listened to me. It has 
been a great relief to me thus to unburden 
myself of the past. I am not hardened in 
crime. Oh, no I I constantly pray for pardon ; 
for I feel mine has been no conunon sin." 

What followed needs no mention here. I 
trust the advice I gave was sound : and I am 
sure the spirit in which it was received was 
humble. We parted, — ^and for ever. 

Early the next morning the van started for 
Portsmouth. On its arrival there it was sur- 
rounded by a crowd, among which were several 
tall bulky women. These, as Wingate alighted, 
pressed around the turnkeys ; pinioned one, 
hustled another, and felled a third ; and in the 
mSUe Wingate escaped. 

From the rapid and off-hand manner in which 
his rescue was effected, his deliverers must 
have been men disguised. I have often tried 
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to trace him, and to discover whether his appa- 
rently sincere penitence issaed in amendment ; 
but in vain. The lapse of years has thrown no 
light upon his history. 

That Ensign Cattams perished in the man- 
ner that Wingate described, the surviving 
officers of his regiment seemed to entertain 
slight doubt. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PRISON OLOOM. 

"Here — time with leaden wing 
Moves slowly on." 

SOUTHBT. 

It has often occurred to me as I quitted, with 
jaded spirits and wearied step, the last cell 
I had to visit during the morning, how painful 
is the position, and how exhausting the labours, 
of a gaol chaplain. It is true, that the office of 
every parish priest, when faithfully and effi- 
ciently discharged, must bring him into close 
communion with the poor, both during their 
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short day of comparative comfort and happi- 
ness^ and during their long and gloomy night 
of positive suffering and sorrow. The afflicted, 
the vicious, the aged, the indigent, — all thede 
must come under his notice, and cause him 
many an anxious hour. But if he has his trials, 
he has also his triumphs. The young of the 
fold, tended by his fostering care, and brought 
under his spiritual superintendence, first to the 
holy rite of confirmation, and next to the 
blessed sacrament of the Lord's Supper, — the 
aged calmed, supported, and strengthened by 
his affectionate counsel, — the increasing attach- 
ment and growing confidence of his people, — 
signs of reformation in some, and fruits of 
matured religious belief in others, — here an in- 
stance of unqualified resignation on the bed of 
sickness, — there a bright example of cheerful 
submission to unexpected misfortune, — ^holy 
children, — Chappy deaths, — these are cheering 
spectacles, which hearten him on his course, 
and solace him for many a disappointed hope 
and blighted expectation. 

It is not so with the gaol chaplain. 

The importance of his office all will admit : 
its irksomeixess few can understand. His duties 
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are arduous, exhausting^ saddening. He has 
perpetually presented to him the dark side of 
human nature ; nor is the gloom of the present 
lighted up by the brightness of the future. His 
stipend is, for the most part, scanty, and coin* 
cident only with the full exercise of all his 
powers. For his old age there remains retire* 
ment, — ^not preferment. Bare is the instance 
where a gaol chaplain has been advanced in his 
profession. And yet he has claims, — claims 
which the dispensers of Church patronage might 
fairly acknowledge, and which the aged gaol 
chaplidn might, without shame, prefer. 

He has to move daily in an atmosphere of 
crime ; and yet he would be false to his trust, 
and ill discharge the duties expected of him, 
were he to become callous to the sufferings 
which crime engenders. He has to move not 
unfrequently in an atmosphere of disease, which 
he incurs the risk of contracting, while admin- 
istering to those who are its victims the conso* 
lations of religion. He has to encounter the 
disaffected, the designing, and the desperate. 
The difficulties of his position multiply ; and 
the exigencies of the times impose on him fresh 
and unlooked-for exertion. The deluded victims 
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of political agitation come under his eye ; and 
then it is his duty, as well as his delight, to use 
the most strenuous exertion to stay the plague 
now propagating amongst us, by arraying the 
poor against the rich, as opposite and antago- 
nist classes, — as if they had a diversity instead 
of a community of interests, and as if the hap- 
piness and security of both did not depend 
upon the good understanding and affectionate 
connexion subsisting between them. 

To cheer him — what remains? His haunt is 
not the vine-clad cottage, or the lonely farm, or 
the thatched hut on the breezy moor, but the 
dark and dreary cell of the burglar, the high- 
wayman, and the midnight assassin. The vilest 
portion of the community are in his hours of 
toil presented to him ; to sad details of misery 
and guilt is he daily obliged to listen ; humbling 
views of our comimon nature are constantly 
submitted to him. Oppressed and sorrow- 
stricken, weary and sick at heart does he often 
leave the sphere of duty assigned to him, pray- 
ing the innocent may be strengthened from 
above, and the guilty led to seek mercy where 
alone it can be found ! 

I was thus musing when a case was brought 
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before me, the peculiar features of which en- 
gaged for some days no small share of public 
attention. The party had moved in the higher 
ranks of society, was young and highly gifted, 
and, in one sense, worthy of a better fate. 
When committed, he was iU, suffering se- 
verely from a bum, and was specially com- 
mended to the care and skill of the gaol surgeon. 
I saw him frequently. He — ^but his story must 
be given in the third person, and in detail. To 
spare the feelings of survivors every expedient 
has been adopted ; and if the leading facts 
should be recognised by any party, it can only 
be by some one who has reason to say, "Quorum 
pars magna fuu^ 
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CHAPTER V. 
poyntzbury; or, identity 1 

AVCB8TBY. 

Mine were my kults, and mine be their reward. 

My whole life was a contest, since the day 
That gave me being, gave me that which marr'd 

The gift— a fate, or will, that walk'd astray ; 
And I at times have found the straggle hard. 

And thought of shaking off my bonds of clay : 
But now I fain would for a time suryive, 
If but to see what next can well arrive." 

Btbon. 



It was a bright laughing morning in spring, 
the sun shone cheerily, and a gentle breeze, 
as it swept softly and wooingly over the beau- 
tiful Bay of Naples, broke the deep blue waves 
into innumerable sapphires. Light skiffs flitted 
gaily over its bosom, the rude chorus of the 
fishermen rose lazily from the shore ; while 
ever and anon the measured beat of the wave 
upon the sand fell upon the ear with a soothing 
and delicious murmur. 

Fair and gladdening as was the scene, some 
there were who viewed it apparently blind to 
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its beauty, and insensible to its influence. In 
a window commanding the Bay sat that morn- 
ing a youthful, but unsocial party, loitering 
over a late breakfast. 

"Another day, and no letters from Eng- 
land !' said the youngest of the trio, a hand- 
some, but feeble and delicate-looking man, 
addressing* as he spoke, an older and graver 
associate^ to whom in feature and expression he 
bore a marked resemblance. " Ten thousand 
curses light on that idiot Brackenbury I Why 

the doesn't he write? What can cause 

his silence? Can you explain it, Lennard?" 

" Only upon the conviction. Sir Shafto, that 
he has been unable to obey on the instant, as 
I have no doubt he wished, your positive in- 
structions." 

" Did you word the postscript in terms suf- 
ficiently peremptory?" 

*^It was not drawn up, I admit, in your own 
language, but it was submitted for your perusal, 
and, I believe, was fortunate enough to obtain 
your approbation." 

" Perusal I — approbation I You are always 
so cursedly guarded and particular," said the 
baronet, pettishly. 
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" Brackenbury I" cried a stout, red-faced 
young man, with a marvellously fine waistcoat, 
abominable hair, and badly washed cravat ; " is 
he related to the Brackenburys of Shropshire ? 
Sir Harry Brackenbury married my eldest 
sister." 

" Ask Lennard ; he is a walking baronetcy, 
and knows every one's genealogy — except his 
own." 

" Mr. Brackenbury," said the otgect of this 
sarcasm, with heightened colour, but calm and 
steady voice, " claims Leicestershire as his 
county." 

" He was bred and born. Sir, on my estate. 
He does not belong, as our friend here, to the 
Melchisedek family." 

The baronet's little grey eyes gleamed with 
delight, as he uttered this malicious inuendo. 

Lennard's lip quivered for an instant as he 
slowly and deliberately replied, " You are un- 
just. Sir Shafto. My parentage, as I have 
more than once told you, is very humble ; but 
I have no occasion to blush for it. Both parties 
have gone down to the grave, but have left no 
stain upon their memory. The one was chaste, 
the other brave." 
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This was a palpable hit, and it told. Sir 
Shafto Poyntzbury, whose mother had been a 
more than suspected wife, and whose father had 
on one memorable occasion proved himself " a 
shy bird," winced beneath its force. 

" Melchisedek !" repeated Armitage, musing- 
ly, and evidently thoroughly mystified ; *^ there 
is something here I don't exactly understand." 

The speaker was a gay, light-hearted being, 
with a dash of the Irishman about him, always 
ready for a song, or a dance, or a fight, or " a 
lark:" and, observing neither party to be at 
ease, resolved on giving an immediate turn to 
the conversation. 

" History ! — ^parentage ! — ^heaven save the 
mark I — Sir Shafto, in default of better amuse- 
ment, you are cordially welcome to mine — in 
terse ;" and, without waiting, or even, appa- 
rently, caring, to see whether assent was given 
or withheld, he gave in a clear, merry, joyous 
tone, one of those rollicking, humorous, noisy 
ballads, which ojaly an Irish fancy could have 
conceived, and to' which native Irish drollery can 
alone do justice. 

" Ha ! ha I ha I tolerably fair for an off-hand 
sketch, eh, Lennard?" cried the baronet. 
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addressing, with recovered good humour, his 
stripling likeness. *'When we return to 
England, we must domicile Armitage at Wilier- 
sleigh. His ready mirth will make the old hall 
ring again." 

" Willersleigh," murmured Lennard, in a low, 
husky tone, "shall. I ever see it? And if so, 
when, — ^how, — preceded and followed by what 
circumstances ?" 

His cheek flushed, and he fell into a deep, 
and apparently pleasant reverie. 

But, in the interim, how were matters pro- 
gressing at Willersleigh ? — and what care was 
there taken of the interests of its absent lord ? 



CHAPTER VI. 

"SELL AND fell!" 

"Whip me, boy, but I never saw thy genius 
blasse forth like this before. Deo volente, I'll make 
a saint of you, and shame the bishops."— Wikk and 
Wautxtts. 

" These Poyntzburys are a doomed race," 
said old Brackenbury, the land-steward at 
Willersleigh, as he sat ruminating, in the deepest 
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sadness^ over the last epistle of his youthful 
master. *^ A curse seems to cling to the line, 
^^hich each succeeding generation does his best 
to fulfil. They gain no wisdom from the past, 
and are utterly reckless as to the fiiture. Sir 
Shafto * requires,' forsooth, *five thousand 
poui^ds foT his immediate use, which I am to 
raise with all speed !' But how ? I am * to sell 
the pictures, and fell the wood.' Ay ! — sell and 
fell! — these are the watchwords of his race. 
Sell and Fell! — 'twas the motto of his 
gambling father — of his dare-devil uncle — of 
his Italian mother, that Jezebel, that adept in 
extravagance, folly, and absurdity, whose fete 
to the Regent cost us fifteen hundred pounds !" 
(For this sin, to her dying day, old Bracken- 
bury never heartily forgave her.) *' And this 
motto, I see clearly, has been adopted by her 
son I Rather than be outstripped in the race of 
folly, he will sell all, even his honour. It is idle 
to think of saving him 1" — ^and the tears coursed 
rapidly down the furrowed face of the faithful 
retainer as he came to this painful conclusion. 
" But the letter must be answered — and how ? 
By a firm refusal, and then — a respectful 
resignation. Not another shilling — to be speot 

VOL. I. D 
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in Naples — will I raise for him. But what is 
this in another and —heaven be praised for it — 
more legible hand! Ah: — a postscript from 
Mr. Lennard ! — 

" ^ Mr. Brackenbury need not act upon the 
foregoing instructions till Sir Shafto writes 
again. The pictures and the timber may be 
valued by competent parties^ and the baronet 
apprized of the result.^ Meanwhile some 
alternative may possibly be suggested to prevent 
this sacrifice. In the interim, one-fifth of the 
sum which Sir Shafto at first conceived ne- 
cessary will be sufficient for his present exigen- 
cies. Mr. Lennard adds this postscript, by the 
baronet's desire, who will affix his signature 
below, in confirmation of it.' 

" So, then, this is the Mr. Lennard who 
accompanies our master as his amanuensisy 
secretary, and confidential companion. He 
writes like a sensible man ! * One fifth !' My 
own savings will amount to more ; and Sir 
Shafto is thorougly welcome to them. Thank 
God I need cringe to no Jew, confide in no 
lawyer, and press no overburthened tenant on 
this occasion !" And old Brackenbury rubbed 
his hands joyfully. " * Prevent this sacrifice.' 
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I like that phrase. It coincides completely 
with my own views. Bravo, Mr. Lennard! 
the owner of Willersleigh is not lost while you 
are by his side.^ Those noble oaks, and those 
glorious Claudes are still preserved to us! 
^ Prevent this sacrifice !' Good I good I Mr. 
Lennard, you are a man of feeling and fore- 
thought; and, as for you, sir," he concluded, 
apostrophizing his master as he passed a staring, 
flaunting portrait in the great hall, ^^your 
attaching such a man to your suite is one of the 
few sensible acts that can so far be laid to your 
charge 1" 

But who was he upon whom was passed this 
lavish encomium ? 
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CHAPTER VIL 



THE "stork!" 



"The Princess received me in one of the drawing- 
rooms, opening on the hanging terraces, covered with 
flowers in full bloom. Her Boyal Highness received 
Lady Charlotte Campbell (who came in soon after me) 
with open arms, and evident pleasure, and without 
any flurry. She had no rouge on, wore tidy shoes, 
was grown rather thinner, and looked altogether un- 
commonly well. The first person who opened the door 
to me was the one whom it was Impossible to 
mistake, hearing what is reported, six feet high, a 
magnificent head of black hair, pale complexion, 
mustachios which reach from here to London. Such 
IS THE Stobe." — Diary of the Tixbs of Geoboe IY, 

Louis Lei^ard^ however clear and well- 
defined his own plans might appear to himself^ 
was, at the age of four-and-twenty, a mystery 
to all around him. With an indifference, rare 
at his period of life, to the pleasures and amuse- 
ments of society, he seemed devoted to the 
interests of one with whom it was clear he had 
few feelings in common, and from whom he 
could cherish no expectations. He was neither 
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learned^ nor eloquent^ nor wittyj nor convivial ; 
but he was profoundly skilled in tact. The 
youthful invalid liked him because, with his 
accomplishments, he wiled away many an hour 
that would otherwise have hung heavy on his 
hands, and because in person he bore a striking, 
but hy no means flattering resemblance^ to himself I 
On the other hand, be the bond what it might 
which boimd Lennard to the baronet, his 
pliant temper lightened his fetters of no small 
proportion of their pressure. The wayward 
hiunours of his host he studied, watched overj 
met, and quelled with inimitable temper and 
adroitness. He never appeared disconcerted by 
his caprices, nor wounded by his suspicions* 
The follies of Sir Shafto he steadily discount 
tenanced ; the station of the baronet he never 
forgot even in their most familiar moments; 
and his address in extricating that wayward 
being from the scrapes into which his irritable 
and ungovernable temper brought him was 
beyond all praise. And yet there always 
appeared some secret object, some grand, but 
bidden prize to which all this by-play was sub- 
servient. The past history and connexions of 
the family, the divisions of the estate, the various 
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tenants to whom it was let^ the plan, size^ and 
peculiarities of the old hall^ the neighbouring 
gentry who lived near it, were points on which 
he was never weary of conversing, and on which 
he constantly drew its owner to dwell in detail. 
The avidity with which he would listen to the 
merest trifles which referred to the boyhood of 
the present, or the decease of the late baronet, 
was utterly inexplicable. Contrary to the line 
of conduct adopted by most favourites, he never 
strove to enrich himself. He sought no favour, 
and declined all pecuniary recompense. Quiet 
in manner, simple in his habits, and singularly 
guarded in his demeanour and expressions, he 
was a remarkable contrast to his self-willed, 
capricious, and restless companion. Of his past 
life, connexions, parentage, or pursuits, he never 
spoke. On all these points Sir Shafto himself 
was but very imperfectly informed. But Lennard 
was useful to him, wrote his letters, kept his 
accounts, — ^played at billiards, and invariably 
lost to him, — was an admirable listener, and 
never bored hun. 

• What sources of commendation did these 
negative qualities supply ? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DEAD ALIVE. 



" No longer shall you gaze on't, lest yonr fancy 
May think anon it moves." 

WnmBE's Taib. 



^^Lennard^" said the invalid, during their last 
evening's ride in the environs of Naples, when 
the former had been more than usually perse- 
vering in his inquiries, " I in vain try to under- 
stand the importunity and earnestness with 
which you press for information about Willers- 
leigL You will never see it: I shall never 
return thither. In a foreign land I shall * sleep 
the sleep that knows no waking.' All the 
Poyntzburys die young : 'tis the doom of our 
race. For the last three centuries not one of 
us has reached fifty. And why not? • Those 
whom the gods love' — you know the rest. 
With sojne 'tis true." 

"You do not use proper caution," replied 
Lennard, bluntly. "You court exposure to 
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the night air^ take immoderate exercise^ and too 
little repose.** 

« It matters not. There is time enough for 
repose in the grave^ as Father Nicolay says. 
We Poyntzburys are a restless race. But — 
droll enough 1 — some of us come to life again^*' 
continued he^ with that dash of wild levity 
which was such a singular feature in his churac- 
ter, ** and, as you so violently affect the records 
of our race, I must introduce you to my ances- 
tress Angela, — the beautiful Lady Poyntzbury, 
as she was deservedly called. 

^^ Angela Ducarel was the only child of the 
governor of one of our Indian possessions by sv 
native lady, the sole heiress of a wealthy baboo. 
Mrs. Ducarel was a personage somewhat difficult 
to describe, — a singular mixture of courage and 
cov^axdice, intellect and ignorance, indolence^ 
and austerity. She was never a thorough con-» 
vert to Christianity. Some of the old servants 
of Willersleigh will tell you that she worshipped 
the sun to her dying day. The fact was, her 
creed was a curious mixture of the idolatrousr 
customs of her race, with some of the peculiar 
observances of Christianity, which her fears 
compelled her to adopt. She was an accomr 
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plished linguist, dabbled in alchemy, and was an 
adept in astrology. Her daughter's horoscope 
she had cast more than once ; and repeated cal- 
culations had confirmed her in the belief that, 
die when Angela would, it would be death 
by fire / Sir Herbert Poyntzbury saw her 
when she first landed in England, under the 
care of this unaccountable mother: and, at- 
tracted by the prospect of unbounded wealth, 
and the possession of unrivalled beauty, tendered 
her his hand, and was accepted. About six 
months after their union she was attacked by 
fever and delirium, and, in defiance of the best 
medical skill which the neighbourhood could 
afibrd, her case was pronounced hopeless. Ex- 
press after express was sent to the old beldame 
at Bath, apprizing her of her daughter's danger, 
and entreating her presence at Willersleigh : 
but in vain : she contented herself with writing 
to her 'beloved Angela,' commanding her to 
keep up her spirits, to follow implicitly the 
directions of her medical advisers, and to rest 
assured that she would recover. Indeed, so 
indifferent did the old fire-worshipper seem to 
the event, that, when life was pronounced to be 
extinct, it was gravely debated whether any 

x> 3 
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notice should be forwarded to Mrs. Ducarel of 
the fatal result. As a mere matter of courtesy, 
another messenger was despatched to her. She 
listened to his melancholy tidings without the 
slightest apparent emotion, and her sole comment 
upon the event was comprised in the remark, 
* It cannot by any possibility be so ! ' With un- 
ruf&ed composure she entered her travelling 
carriage, and drove down to Willersleigh. On 
her arrival, she hurried to the chamber of death, 
and, after a lengthened inspection of her daugh- 
ter's features, declared she was not dead, and 
insisted upon the funeral being postponed. The 
opposition this demand met with from physicians, 
retainers, pall-bearers, and undertakers you may 
readily imagine; but the Gheber persevered, 
and prevailed. She unclosed the shutters, de- 
sired all the paraphernalia of death to be forth- 
with removed, and the room to be restored to 
its usual state. She ordered the corpse to be 
taken out of its coflSn, a large fire to be kindled, 
and the body to be laid before it. As evening 
drew on, she directed certain restoratives which 
she named to be placed within her reach, and, 
dismissing the whole household to rest, an- 
nounced her intention of sitting up alone by 
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the corpse till morning! The consternation 
with which the domestics viewed these prepara- 
tions was indescribable. About three in the 
morning Mrs. Ducarel rang her bell ; and, in 
reply to the terrified nurse, who, in an agony of 
fiight, asked her commands, desired Sir Herbert 
to b^ told ' that Lady Poyntzbury tcassenstbUy and 
had asked repeatedly for her husband! ' She 
Kved some years after this event, and had several 
children." 

" And was happy? " 

" No. Whether her kindly, mild, and gentle 
nature the baronet felt to be a painful contrast 
to his own morose, capricious, and uncertain 
temper; whether he had married her for con- 
venience, or was weak enough to give credence 
to the absurdities of those who whispered that 
she had been restored to him by supernatural 
means, is complete matter of conjecture. The 
fact is undeniable — his demeanour towards her 
after her recovery underwent a sad and striking 
alteration. It has often struck me, as I stood 
beside her picture in the gallery at Willersleigh, 
that, could her mother have foreseen the sad 
complexion of her after life, she would never 
have been so anxious to restore her to existence." 
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And she died?" asked Lennard, eagerlj. 

Byfirei as the old heathen had foretold. It 

was on the 18th of January. She had been at 

the birthday drawing-room in the morning, and 

was seated in her dressing-room, waiting for 

the carriage to take her to an evening party. 

As she bent over the fire, her lappets acci- 

-dentaUy caught the wax-lights, and in an 

instant her head-dress was in a blaze. Her 

children heard her scream ; and, knowing her 

voice, ran hastily into the room. This sealed 

her fate. The love of the mother put to flight 

the prudence of the woman. Fearful that the 

flames might communicate to them, she rushed 

hastily from them into the corridor. The 

current of air which she thus encountered, and 

the distance she traversed in her anxiety to 

avoid them, were fatal. Before aid could be 

procured to extinguish the flames, she was 

burnt to an extent that precluded all hope of 

recovery. She was sensible to the last; and 

the^ was one incident in her illness which has 

always appeared to me inexpressibly touching. 

Passionately fond as she was of her children, 

she declined seeing them. ^No,' she said; 

^ dear, inexpressibly dear as they are to me,-^ 
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much as I should wish to* clasp them all once 
more to my bosom^ I forego the gratification. 
The sight of such a fearftil object as myself, — 
of such a blackened, hideous mai^s, would leave 
an indelible and most painful impression on 
their youthful memories. No! no! the recol- 
lection I would have them entertain of me is — 
as I have ever appeared to them, — gentle, kind, 
affectionate, and fairl' Her farewell to her 
husband was brief but solemn: — * I leave you. 
Sir Herbert, after a short union, with bright- 
ened prospects, and amended fortunes. Deal 
with my memory as you will ; but be just and 
true to my darlings, as you hope to meet me 
hereafter in heaven. And now for my con- 
fessor and my God I' " 
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CHAPTER IX 

HEARTS. 

" The heart may languish, and the eye may weep 

For those whom Heaven has called from life and care ; 

Yet there's an earthly pang than these more deep, 
Which sharpens sorrow, and which brings despair. 

Which wrings the heart, and lays the bosom bare. 
Yet 'tis not death : each liying man must die. 

I>eath culls the sweetest flower, the form most fair; 
The one deep cloud which darkens every sky 
Is changed affection's cold averted eye." 

Where do the people live who have hearts ? A 
dweller have I been for many a long year In 
this shifting scene of sin and sorrow, but have 
never yet lighted upon a being who had a 
heart. And yet learned leeches persist in 
saying that their fellow-mortals have such 
appendages. Coeur de Lion, we are assured, 
had one, and it was covered with hair. What 
a warm heart must his have been ! In a foreign 
museum is preserved the heart of a certain 
gambling baroness ; and, most assuredly, great 
is the resemblance between it and a dirty pack 
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of well-used cards. The Count de Pazzioli at 
Naples has his grandmother's hearty which he 
occasionally exhibits to favoured visitors. It 
looks like a very curious specimen of old china. 
Doubtless the owner felt for nothing else. Then 
again we are told^ with prodigious pomp and 
gravity^ of people dying of ossified hearts ; as 
if the disease was an uncommon one I Heaven 
help us ! such hearts are as common as black- 
berries ! They may be met with by the score 
every day on 'Change ; and every night at the 
gaming-house. Old Talleyrand's heart, they say, 
completely puzzled the anatomists. It was so 
thoroughly strong and iron-bound in its appear- 
ance, that it set all their previous calculations 
at defiance. 

One description — and one alone — ^is applica- 
ble to every human heart, that " it is deceitful" 
and ** desperately wicked." 

To this conclusion the young baronet's ser- 
vants gave a painful assent, when on the even- 
ing previous to his departure for Egypt they 
were abruptly informed that he had no further 
occasion for their services. A month's wages 
in advance, and a small additional gratuity, 
barely sufficient to pay their expenses to 
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England^ were the sole accompaniments to the 
message which announced their unexpected 
dismissal, 

"Who remains with Sir Shafto?" was the 
general inquiry. 

" No one but Mr. Lennard." 

" And whither is my master bent on pro- 
ceeding, that none of his suite can accompany 
him?" asked the favoured and now indignant 
yalet. 

** Sir Shafto is going," was the reply, " to 
Constantinople; to Syria; to the Holy Land; 
to Grand Cairo." 

" And he returns," inquired the valet anxi- 
ously, "when? when?" 

" Never no more I never no more I" screamed, 
— the words had been taught him by hi^ master 
with infinite trouble — the baronet's pet macaw, 
in his shrill and piercing tones. " Ha I ha I ha I 
never no more!" 

It was a singular interruption^ and excited 
many a comment. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BLACK CATTLE. 

" But for all this I liaye a sense of superstition about m^ 
which I do not wish to part with. It is a feeling which 
separates me from this age, and links me with that to 
which I am hastening ; and even when it seems, as now, 
to lead me to the brink of the graye, and bids me gaze on 
it, I do not lore that it should be dispelled. It soothes 
my imagination, without influencing my reason or my 
conduct." 

Sir Walter Scott. 

" Then came again the voice : 
'Be of good heart,' it said, 
' For to thy mortal sight shall the graye unshadow its 
secrets.' " 

Sovthet's Vision of Judgment, > 

What is the connexion^ so subtle, yet so bind- 
ing which links the material to the immaterial 
world 1 Has our soul any intercoiu*se which 
the body shares not with the world of spirits ? 
Are the dead for ever near us ? Do, at each 
step of our weary pilgrimage, unearthly beings 
touch us as they flit around our path ? 'Tis 
the fantasy of a dreamer, and yet, how exqui- 
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eitely has it been embodied in one of the most 
touching sonnets which ever flowed from female 
pen I 



ti 



At midnight's solemn hour, when, hashed in sleep, 
They who have laboured, or have sorrowed, lie. 
Learning from slumber how 'tis sweet to die 1 

I love my vigils of the heart to keep : 
For there fond Memoxy doth unrol her page, 

Which in the garish, noisy day, was sealed. 
Then comes Reflection, with her whispers sage, 

And precepts of mild wisdom are reveaVd. 
Sweet voices, silent now on earth, once more 

Bless my charmed ear. Sweet smiles around me play. 
Tho' they who wore them long have sought that shore 

Where I shall meet them (hasten, blessed day !) 
To tell how dull was life where they were not. 
And that they never— never were forgot ! " 

IiADT BlESSINQTON. 



At Willersleigh there was a celebrated herd 
of wild cattle. It was one of the few append- 
ages to his paternal estate in which its owner 
took any cordial interest^ and for the preser- 
vation of which he ever deigned to express any 
anxiety. It would have been diflicult, save 
from its rarity — for, excepting at Chillingham, 
Chartley, and Willersleigh, the breed was ex- 
tinct in Britain — ^to determine what value the 
herd could possibly possess in the eyes of its 
owner. It consisted of some score of vicious. 
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desperate, ungovernable animals, at all times 
difficult to retain within the inclosure allotted 
to them, and by no means harmless even when 
there. One keeper they had gored to death ; 
another had been so injured by them that he 
was a cripple for life. The verderer's little 
daughter had been tossed by them, and had 
been an idiot ever afterwards; and upon one 
occasion old Brackenbury himself had been 
closely chased by them, and only escaped by 
leaping — ^fat as he was— a five-barred gate; 
which feat, in the extremity of his agony, he 
had attempted and effected. They were the 
terror of the inmates of the hall, and the bug- 
bear of the neighbourhood ; and, as a matter of 
course, proportionably prized by Sir Shafto 
Poyntzbury. Nor was he singular in his taste. 
The herd had been special favourites with Mrs. 
Ducarel ; and, as with the " dark-faced Indian 
lady" (who had "first killed her daughter, and 
then by aid of magic brought her to life again,") 
the villagers were wont, by tradition, to asso- 
ciate everything daring and desperate, it was 
currently said amongst them, when the herd 
were unusually savage, or coursed round the 
park with more than conmion impetuosity, that 
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** the old heathen is let loose again, and is riding 
at a fine rate the wild cattle up and down their 
pasture I " 

Nor was this the only peculiarity with which 
the herd was invested in the eyes of the vulgar; 
for the immediate retainers and dependents of 
the hall it possessed a deeper interest* They 
believed it to be connected in some mysterious 
manner with the destiny of their lord. It had 
been observed for generations that whenever 
the head of the family dropped, that event had 
been preceded by a murrain among the cattle. 
Con8[tantly had this coincidence been noticed ; 
never explained. Old Brackenbury, indeed, 
affected to laugh at it, called it an old woman's 
tale; asked where the credulity of mankind 
would stop; and wondered how people could 
lend their ears to the reception of such non- 
sense ; but was observed, if anything ailed the 
herd, to be unbearably irritable and testy. Such 
a trial of temper awaited him on a morning 
early in April. 

** A word with you. Sir, in private, if you 
please," said the under-keeper, with the ill-* 
assured, anxious air of a man who is conscious 
he is the bearer of disagreeable intelligence. 
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The steward nodded assent. 

" Black Bashan's missing." 

" Missing, is he? Well 1 that happens at 
least once a fortnight. He has but strayed 
from his pasture. Search the chase, and youll 
find him." 

" I fear not. Sir," said the keeper. 

" You fear not?" and the countenance of the 
old man fell. ** For what reason ?" 

** He's been amiss the last day or two," con- 
tinued the former, very slowly, and watching 
all the while what effect his information pro- 
duced on the countenance of his companion; 
" and, seeing nothing whatever of him this 
morning, I am afraid he has gone back into the 
bush to die. In truth. Sir," he added, after a 
pause, " 'tis idle to make a long tale of it. 
Stridewell, the woodsman, found him dead this 
morning among the brushwood." 

" Well !" cried the steward, with an affected 
air of unconcern, '*he was a vicious beast, and 
we can spare him ; but," added he, following up 
a laboured and most unfortunate attempt at 
indifference, *^ all the rest of the herd, I presume, 
are healthy ?" 

*^ I wish I could say so," returned the keeper. 
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moodily; " but some half-dozen of them 
are ailing^ and I know not what to do with 
them." 

" Ailing?" cried Brackenbury, whose self-pos- 
session had now utterly deserted him — " ailing? 
— do with them? Bestow more care on them. 
Watch them well. They have been stinted in 
food, or water, and are suffering proportionably." 

" They have been neglected in no respect 
whatsomever, Mr. Brackenbury," rejoined the 
keeper, who was now thoroughly roused in his 
turn. ** There has been no lack of care or food. 
But no man can stand against Providence. 
Hearkee, Mr. Steward, that is among them 
which neither you nor lean master. The murrain's 
among 'em I Old madam has been ridinc: 'em too 
hard of late." 

" Joe Wing'em I" cried the choleric steward, 
in a low, suppressed tone, while his lips qui- 
vered with rage, and clenching his fists, he 
seemed strongly tempted to fell his gossiping 
companion to the dust, ** mention that name 
again — allude to that infamous notion — ^breathe 
that abominable rumour but once again, and 
you leave these walls for ever ! How dare you 
allow your lips to utter such calumnies against 
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the fore-elders of those who have fed and clothed 
you and yours for generations ?" 

" Beally, Mr. Brackenbury, I had no idea — 
I am quite astonished — " 

" And I am quite astonished," interrupted 
the steward, without allowing ^him to finish his * 
sentence, " that a man of your years and judg- 
ment should stoop to credit the foolery of the 
vulgar ; and that a man with your family should 
peril his place by retailing it." 

" I meant no offence — none whatever,"' re- 
turned Wing'em, in a deprecating tone,—" I 
only repeat — ^" 

" Bepeat nothing," interposed the steward. 
" There's little going but lies. Let the vul- 
gar chatter; but do you your duty. Watch 
the herd closely; change their pasture, give 
them fresh water; and,*' added he, with an 
emphatic gesture, "put a padlock on your 
lips, lest they bring you to poverty. Those 
cursed cattle !" he ejaculated, as he turned 
away, "would to God we were fairly rid of 
the vicious brutes altogether !" 

" Amen I" said the keeper most devoutly, as 
he touched his hat and departed. 

But Brackenbury mused long and deeply 
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upon the intelHgence which Wing'em had 
brought him. 

** That young spendthrift ^is going to die. 
Yes : call it omen, presentiment, warning — 
what you will-;— I have never known it fail. 
His career is closed, or closing. But what 

the does he mean by dying at this critical 

juncture ? and I'm swearing 1 I ought not to 
do it, I admit. It ill becomes me, as the 
deacon of an Independent congregation; but 
in my wicked moments it's an unaccountable 
relief I Alas! alas! and who is to succeed? 
Oh ! the elder of those two cousins, whom his 
father always hated, and to his dying hour 
cheated I Wonder what they're like. As for 
this one to leave me at this moment, over- 
whelmed with difficulties; to cut, with the 
estate mortgaged in all directions; to be off 
when his presence is so pressingly, so particu- 
larly needed; it's too bad I But is he dead? 
and, if so, when? where ? and how ? And the 
will — ^has he made any ? and, if so, is it forth- 
coming? But where to find him, or to gain 
any particulars, or to set on foot any in- 
quiries ?" 

And, what with the perplexities caused by 
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the yeriderer's manner^ the pressure of certain 
heavy mortgages, and Sir Shafto*8 lengthened 
and unaccountable silence, the choleric steward 
was at his wits' end. 



CHAPTER XL 

FEARS AND ANTICIPATIONS. 

" He that courts perils shaU die the devil's martyr." 

Spanish Proverb, 

His path through life must have been an un- 
usually smooth one, and his acquaintance with 
its trials singularly slight, who has never been 
racked with the agonies of suspense. The 
fever in which it keeps the spirits, the manner 
in which it unnerves the energies of the most 
courageous, and unsettles the purposes of the 
most decided; the rapidly-succeeding alterna- 
tions of hope and fear with which it raises or 
depresses the mind; the extent to which it 
takes away all enjoyment of the present, and 
veils in increased uncertainty the future ; these 
are feelings, the misery of which can only be 
appreciated by those whose doom it has been to 
undergo them. 

VOL. I. E 
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Something of this species of mental torture 
was experienced by the faithful Brackenbury 
as he pondered over the probable fate of his 
absent lord. 

" That omen never failed before !" said he, 
musingly ; " never within the memory of man 1 
But now the charm seems broken I Humph ! 
the baronet still lives ! and yet, his is a short- 
lived race ! and he, worn down by youthful 
excesses, and iq)parently deathnstricken when 
he quitted his home ! But still, surely, if his 
earthly course were run, from Mr. Lennard, 
or through some channel, public or private, his 
decease would transpire ? And then the sup- 
plies I They must be on the lees ; and policy 
must obtain me the honour of a communication, 
if .nothing else would. I shall hear to-morrow ; 
yes, yes, I shall hear to-morrow." 

But Mr. Brackenbury was at fault. Days, 
weeks, months, elapsed, without bringing him 
any tidings of his master. He ceased to reckon 
on " to-morrow ;" it had deceived him too often. 
.At length a large packet arrived. The various 
inclosures were signed by the baronet ; and 
chiefly related to matters of business. But it 
contained no postscript from Mr. Lennard; 
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and — what afitonlshed old Brackenboiy still 
more — no demand for money. Again and again 
did he examine his instructions, to satisfy him- 
self that he had not overlooked this mate- 
rial item. No I allusion to it, reference to it, 
there was none I " The most wonderful letter 
from a Payntzbury I ever received in my life !" 
was his emphatic conclusion. 

After an interval of some duration further 
advices reached the hall; and these required 
that a remittance of two hundred pounds should 
be forwarded forthwith to Leghorn. But this 
communication astonished the old steward even 
more than its predecessor. It directed that Sir 
Shaft's two orphan cousins — ^his heirs-at-law 
successively, were he to die without issue — 
should be sought out, and rescued from the 
obscurity to which the cruel will of his own 
father had doomed them; that the younger 
should be sent to a public school, and the elder 
placed under the care of a private tutor, and 
prepared for the University ; and that both 
should be so nurtured and so trained as to fit 
them for that station and those responsibilities 
which might posoibly await them. With the 
cost of these arrangements the baronet charged 

E 2 
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himself. Nor was this all. He desired that 
the surplus rents should be applied to pay off 
the most pressing mortgage on the estate. 

Old Brackenbury rubbed his eyes in utter 

amazement. He referred to the signature to 

'.satisfy himself that his employer was cognizant 

' of the instructions the paper contained. All 

was clear ; the writing was Sir Shafto's^ beyond 

question. 

" I judged him rashly and wrongfully," was 
his self-upbraiding conclusion. *^ I thought him 
by nature selfish^ and in his habits a spend- 
« thrift. He is neither. The honour of his house 
■ is still dear to him ; nor has its glory yet de- 
parted from his halls. The most pressing 
mortgage on the estate! Ah! that must be 
, old Winterton's. He has threatened us often. 
But yesterday he rode over fussily and pomp- 
ously, koking at the land with the eye of a 
mortgagee bent on foreclosing. He has looked 
his last. Ha ! ha ! ha ! we'll have no more of 
him ! He shall have no further opportunity of 
strutting and striding over the property ! / 'II 
assume the air of a moneyed man now ! I'll 
look grave, and cool, and distant ! John, my 
^ grey pony immediately. I '11 see him to-day, 
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and tell him we're prepared for him^ ha I ha! ha ! 
That for the murrain I" and he snapped his 
fingers triumphantly. " We can hold our own 
yet ! Long life to Sir Shafto^ the most hope- 
ful baronet the house has had for the last two 
centuries. 



CHAPTEB XII. 

THE VICTOR VANQUISHED.. 

*' Come, then. Bad rirer, let our footsteps blend 
Onward, by silent bank and nameless stone ; 
Our years began alike, so let them end, 
We live vnth many men, we die alone ! 

** Why dost thou slowly wind and sadly turn, 
As loth to leare e'en this most joyless shore 1 
Does thy heart &il theel do thy waters yearn 
For the far fields of memoiy once more ? 

" Ah me ! my soul, and thon art treacherous too, 
Link'd to this fatal flesh, a fettered thrall ; 
The sin, the sorrow, why wouldstthou renew 1 
The past — the perish'd — ^vain and idle all ! 

'' Away ! behold at last the torrent leap, 

Glad, glad to mingle with yon foamy brine ; 

Free and unmoum'd the cataract cleaves the steep — 
Oh, river of the rocks ! thy fate is mine !" 

The Token Stream of Sidncb-Combe. Hawkib's Poems. 

Speculate and moralise as we may^ Time» 
after all^ is a mighty revolutionist. The changes 
which he imperceptibly effects, the inroads 
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which he silently achieves, the sad estrange- 
ments to which he is a party, and the strange 
alliances of which he is the parent, attest his 
invisible and irresistible agency. 

Who has not done homage to his influences ? 
The coldness and indifference of those we once 
loved, — the unsuspected treachery of those we 
once befriended, — ^they whom we dreaded re- 
moved, — they whom we relied on rendered 
powerless, — the scattered family, — the silent 
hearth, — the severed friendship, — the hostile 
brothers, — ^these are the spectacles which greet 
us in life's weary pilgrimage; and these are 
ihy trophies, resistless and merciless Time I 

At Pisa, in a lofty, gaudily-furnished, but 
comfortless apartment, sat, some seven years 
after the events recorded in the last chapter, 
two ladies, the elder of whom was dictating, 
in a low, tremulous tone, to a gentleman who 
was writing very rapidly beside her. The fea- 
tures of the younger lady beamed with beauty ; 
but it was beauty painful to gaze upon. The 
transparent delicacy of the complexion, the 
hectic bloom, the unnaturally bright eye, the 
delicate and finely-chiselled features, which 
were rapidly assuming a sharp and rigid out- 
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line^ — the blue and distinctly-defined reins^ 
the short and constantly recurring cough^ — all 
these told the presence and triumph of decline. 

Stem and inexorable malady ! why dost thou 
select as thy victims, the young, the gifted, the 
lovely, the accomplished, and pass over the cal- 
lous, the selfish, the calculating, the hard-hearted ? 
Is it to prove the poet's assertion true ? — 



*' Ah ! sir, the good die first. 

And they whose hearts are dry as summer's dust 

Bum to the socket.** * 



If ever separation was dreaded by mother 
and daughter, — if ever two human beings 
strove to conceal, each from the knowledge of 
the other, the divorce which death was about 
to make between them, it was in the case of 
the widowed Mrs. Dayrell and her daughter 
Olivia. It was a topic neither dared trust her- 
self to touch upon in the presence of the other, 
but was, nevertheless, rarely absent from the 
younger lady's mind. 

There was, in truth, something noble in the 
fortitude with which this young and gentle 

* Wordsworth's " Excursion/' 
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creature contemplated the progress of decay, 
^nd the approaching extinction of her mortal 
being ; and touching in the faith with which 
she reposed on the atonement of the Kedeemer, 
9iid anticipated a purer and more blissful state 
of existence in a brighter world. No raptures, 
no extraordinary assertions of unboimded as- 
surance, no strains of revolting and presump- 
tuous confidence marked the closing scene of 
her existence. Hers was the tranquil trlist of 
a humble and broken spirit resting on the 
boundless compassion of a sinless Saviour. It 
was this rare and engaging exhibition of humi- 
lity and resignation which led the clergyman 
who visited her to say: **She is daily ripening 
for heaven ; and her lovely and gentle features, 
methinks, already seem to beam with the re- 
flected glories of the regions of the blessed." 
. In another, but far less important point of 
view, Mrs. Dayrell was also fortunate. Intro- 
duced casually to Sir Shafto Poyntzbury by a 
mutual acquaintance, nothing could exceed the 
kindness, devotion, and disinterestedness with 
which the baronet brought his knowledge of 
business and peftuniary resources to bear upon 
the disastrous fortunes of this widowed lady. 
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The mass of unsorted accounts which her late 
husband left behind him he waded through^ 
item by item ; and at length succeeded in re- 
covering a small balance from that very firm 
which had claimed the late major as a debtor, and 
whose threats of arrest had exiled his widow 
and representative from England. An ill-advised 
law-suit he eventually compromised on terms 
far more favourable than any which Mrs. Day- 
rell had ventured to anticipate. For her only 
son Edgar, who was offered a mercantile ap- 
pointment, he willingly became security : and' 
these various acts of kindness were rendered 
with a noiseless readiness, a delicacy, and a 
secresy, which enhanced their value. The 
gossips of Pisa — ^where, alas I is the race ex- 
tinct ? — avowed, indeed, that love brought Sir 
Shafto so often to the "Casa Dayrell;" and 
that Olivia's beauty and intelligence had 
achieved a conquest which many a foreign lady 
had essayed in vain. 

- But they erred. The feeling manifested by 
the baronet towards the fatherless girl was the 
affectionate deference and gentle regard of a 
brother for a favourite sister ; in no respect did 
it resemble the warm and impassioned adora- 

E 3 
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lion of the lover. He addressed her kindly, 
tenderly, deferentially, on all occasions. No 
opportunity was omitted by him of contributing 
to her comforts, and gratifying her taste ; but 
bursts of uncontrollable affection, passionate 
declarations of attachment, there were none. 
Mrs. Dayrell felt this, and — ^mourned it. Over 
himself, too, there seemed to hang, at intervals, 
a marked and mysterious gloom. His servants 
— they were all Italians — spoke of him as a 
kind and considerate master. The poor of Pisa 
had ample reason to style him the '^ generous 
Englishman." None who sought his presence 
quitted it without being impressed with the 
solidity, as well as variety, of his acquirements. 
But still, amid these caresses of society, at 
times an oppressive weight seemed to hang 
upon his spirits, which he vainly endeavoured 
to shake off. Mixed society, indeed, he 
shunned, rather than courted ; and evinced on 
more than one occasion a decided unwillingness 
to increase the number of his English acquaint- 
ances. His countrymen said he was ** hypped :" 
the Italians, that he was afflicted with ^Hhe 
English morgue;" and a German metaphysi- 
cian, that he was ^^ mesmerized." But neither 
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piirty seemed verjr well able to state the grounds 
on which tLej arrived at their opposite con- 
clusions. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Dayrell became exceedingly 
uneasy. She shrank from the frequency of the 
Englishman's visits; she saw the delight he 
took in Olivia's society ; she recollected, with 
tears, the services, the many and material ser- 
vices which he had rendered her son and her- 
self ; she was conscious that the invalid's com- 
fort was constantly consulted by him, and that 
he strove to anticipate even her very wishes ; 
but — the fame of that beloved being was inex- 
pressibly dear to her ; it must not be tampered 
with; the comments even of the idle and curious 
were not to be defied; there was a certun 
deference due to the usages of society, which, 
if not paid, was fearfiiUy avenged. Painful as 
the task might be, her duty as a mother de- 
manded its performance. Certain explanations 
should be given to. Sir Shafto ; and then — ^their 
future intimacy must be defined and limited. 

It was with inconceivable reluctance, and 
forebodings such as only a mother's heart can 
indulge, that Mrs. Dayrell hurried on, and 
hastened to this dreaded interview. Her fears 
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had magnified its irksomeness. Sir Shafto lis- 
tened^ calmly^ sadly^ eameatly. . By neither 
gesture nor question did he interrupt the state- 
ment slowly and painfully submitted to him. 
There was a pause at its close, which neither 
party seemed anxious to break. At length, 
with a countenance of ashy paleness, and with 
a voice harsh with emotion, Sir Shafto in- 
quired : — 

** Was there not some arrangement possible 
by which the comments of society would be 
rendered harmless ?" 

The mother^s anxious heart throbbed at the 
suggestion, but she hazarded no reply. 

** Much as I value Miss Dayrell s society, 
and severe as would be the privation were I to 
lose it, the sacrifice should at once be made, 
rather than expose her one hour to the shafts of 
cahinmy." 

" I was confident such would be your feel- 
ing," returned Mrs. Dayrell, proudly. **I was 
sure my daughter's fame was dear to you." 

** So dear,** resumed the gentleman, " that if, 
inferior to her as I am in all respects, she will 
give me the right of protecting her ; if, as Lady 
Poyntzbury, she will permit me the gratifica- 
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tibn of watching over her declining health, how 
joyously will the trust be undertaken I how 
sacredly will it be performed ! But," continued 
he, and his voice sounded unnaturally deep and 
hollow, " before I ask her assent to my pre- 
sumptuous proposal, I have a statement for her; 
private ear. When can I see her ?" 

" Not to-day. Sir Shafto ; she is exhausted 
v^ith writing to her brother, and must not be 
disturbed." The young man bowed assent. 

** To-morrow you shall hear from us," was 
the lady's parting promise ; thankful that the. 
interview had terminated, and thus. 

A message of inquiry from the baronet late 
that evening, accompanied with that prize to con- 
tinental tourists, a file of London newspapers, 
gave Mrs. Dayrell an admirable opportunity 
for adverting to the conversation of the mom-, 
ing, and the part sustained in it by the youth- 
ful Englishman. The sufferer seemed moved 
by the feeling which Sir Shafto had shown when 
speaking of her ; but, proof against the inference 
her mother hoped she would draw from it. 

** He wishes to see. you to-morrow: will you 
be equal to the interview ?" 

Olivia silently dissented; and the mother. 
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desirous to probe her sentiments, bent over her, 
and wliispered, " He loves you, dearest, fondly 
and fervently : and waits only the opportunity 
to press his suit." 

*' A vain topic for such as I," murmured the 
shrinking girl : *^ do not, dear mother, pursue 
it." 

" But it deserves consideration." 

*^ Not from me, my mother — not from me in 
my hopeless state !" 

Mrs. Dayrell started at the tone, so abject, 
yet so resigned, in which these simple words 
were spoken. Recovering herself quickly, she 
continued, ^^ Dangerous, my love, not hopeless ! 
Who knows what beneficial effect a voyage to 
England might produce ? and, as Lady Poyntz- 
bury, the first medical opinion London can 
give," 

**My dear — dear mother 1" said the dying 
girl fondly, ^^I am bound on another and a 
sadder journey ; and my bridegrom is— death !" 

"Crush me not to th^ earth by speaking 
thus," cried the elder lady passionately ; "but I 
myself am to blame for my protracted absence 
this morning; you have been left too much 
to yourself, Olivia; your spirits sink. I 
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must gather your associates arotmd you ; you 
require them." The daughter made no reply, 
but, with a smile, pointed to some extracts from 
St. ChrysoBtom, ivhich lay beside her. The first 
ran, ^^ Depart from the highway, and transplant 
thyself into some enclosed ground ; for 'tis hard 
for a tree which stands in such a public and 
frequented place to keep her fruit till it be ripe." 

^^ A beautiful sentiment, and true to a certain 
extent," returned the elder lady ; " but the 
Christian lives not for himself only: he has 
social, relative, filial duties. Olivia, reconsider 
this subject." 

" Mother, urge me not, — ^pray, urge me not. 
Upon me this earthly scene is fast closing ; and 
why, by the suggestion of this topic, separate 
me from those beneficial influences to which I 
have in part surrendered myself?'' 

" But you will see him ?*' said Mrs. Dayrell, 
anxiously. 

" Ought I ? On the brink of eternity, sur- 
rounded by, and absorbed in, such appalling 
realities and recollections, ought I to see him, 
when such is to be the subject of the inter- 
view ? Dearest mother, spare me, — spare me !" 

** My child 1" was the mother's reply, when 
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teai^ permitted her to speak, ^^ make not this 
man our enem j. We are in his power ; and 
there are those — ^ 

Her eye wandered unconsciously towards 
Edgar's picture, which hung, by the invalid's 
express command, opposite her couch. 

The dying girl understood that glance, and 
replied to it. " True : he may want a friend 
after I am gone, as you assuredly will require 
a protector. Mother, I am wretchedly mis- 
taken in Sir Shafto's disposition if, though not 
your son-in-law, he fails you when I am at 
rest. If there be a tie between us, death will 
strengthen, not dissolve it. I will see him. 
Edgar I" said she, apostrophizing the picture, 
where the speaking and well-remembered 
features seemed almost to reply to her appeal, 
^^ dear boy I the seas roll between us, and on 
earth we shall never meet again ; but ah I what 
a glorious and happy meeting may be ours in 
OUR Father's house ! " 

" Olivia, dearest Olivia, speak not thus !"• 
cried her mother, wildly. " Our separation? — . 
it is impossible !— impossible I" 

^' It is inevitable, my mother. Admit it, 
and prepare for it," 
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" How can I prepare for it, or replace you, — 
my counsellor, — ^my adviser, — ^my consoler?" 

" Mother," said Olivia, solemnly, "if, as some 
good men tell us, the spirits of the blest are 
sometimes privileged to wander unseen around 
their former haunts, and to prompt and w;atch 
over those whom they have loved in life, and 
would fain bring on tX> glory, you shall not be 
deserted in your pilgrimage. If permitted, my 
spirit shall incessantly hover over your path, 
till it terminates before the throne." 

" Pray for me ! — ^pray for me I " cried the 
grief-stricken mother ; and b'y the anodyne of 
that holy and blessed exercise both parent and 
child were soothed. 



The promised interview took place. It was 
long, and apparently most painful ; for it was 
observed that on both parties, at its close, it 
had left traces of ungovernable emotion. One 
point was clear. No marriage was to take 
place : and this — at the express desire of the 
lady! 

Be the nature of their communication what 
it might, they never conversed again with the 
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same ease as before. It is true that Olivia, at 
times, spoke to him more kindly than ever, and 
Sir Shafto to her with even a heightened 
air of deference ; but the subject of their con- 
versation—and many strove in vain to ascertain 
its nature — had engendered between them 
a restraint which was never dispelled. 

She was released a few days afterwards. The 
parting scene was sudden, but exceedingly calm 
and happy. At it Sir Shafto was accidentally 
present. Her head was pillowed on his bosom 
when she died. ^A few moments previously 
she looked at him, and said, — "Repentance 
and restitution !" 

All present heard these words; but the 
majority soon forgot them. 

There was one, however, in that silent 
chamber, in whose memory they vibrated to 
his dying hour I 
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CHAPTER XIIL' 

THE MOOTED QUESTION. 

*' Oh ! wretched condition of poor humanity ! that all 
those demonstrations of lolfe and attachment which the 
most ardent affection can prompt can be so perfectly 
imitated by creatures conscious only to the basest selfish- 
ness, and prompted by the most sordid motives that 
satire in all its bitterness could desire. Such is the con- 
dition of the rich. They scarcely ever know the real 
inward workings of soul of the people about them. They 
live in the midst of a stage-play, where every one that 
approaches them is a personated actor, and the lord 
himself, the only real character, performing his part in 
good earnest ; while the rest are employed in a mum- 
mery, and laugh in their hearts at the gross delusion they 
are practising upon him." 

QonwiK. 

" I have found more good in bad people, and more bad 
in good people, than ever 1 expected." 

Inobbase Matheb (a Nonconformist.) 

Among the improvements wliicli Sir Shafto 
designed and effected^ during his nine years' 
absence from England^ was the erection of 
a dozen alms-houses. It was a benevolent 
project^ and could have been entertained only 
by a benevolent mind. 
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"I wish them," said he, in his letter to 
Brackenbury, **to be retreats for those who 
have known better days. I rear them not as 
asylums for the broken down pauper, but as 
retreats for those of the middle class, — a class 
too much neglected in England, — who, after a 
life of effort and exertion, .find themselves sur- 
prised by old age, wit]K>ut a provision, and 
without a home. The clergyman's widow, — 
the clergyman's daughter, — ^the orphan of some 
professional man, — the relict of the once 
flourishing merchant, — those who have known 
prosperity, and whom the billows of life have 
left stranded on the shore of adverdty, with the 
dark night of the grave setting in ; — for these, 
and such as these, I build my almshouses, — 
* cities of refuge,' — where the care-worn and the 
sorrow-stricken may find shelter and repose.^ 

This design the steward carried out right 
heartily ; and the building of these almshouses, 
planting the little^ garden appropriated to each 
inmate, apportioning their respective orchards, 
giving *'a slight jcbation^ here, and "a word of 
encouragement" there, afibrded him many a 
bustling and, if truth be spoken, delightful 
hour. Poor man! he little foresaw in what 
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these almshouses were to terminate I He little 
imagined the history with which they were 
hereafter to be associated! The last refuge 
was completed, and its inmate appointed;— a 
"very obstinate, crotchetty petticoat," Mr. 
Brackenbury prophesied she would prove. 
They disagreed at starting. The old lady, after 
having given Brackeflbury infinite trouble in 
fitting up her dwelling, declined taking posses- 
sion of it for three months, because "it was 
damp." The steward averred "it was dry." 
The widow said " the sleeping-room was like a 
well;" the steward, that "it was fit for the 
occupation of the Prince Regent," and, to prove 

• it, slept there I He caught cold : it settled in 
his eyes. Of a kindred spirit with the old lady, 
no entreaty could prevail on him to have im- 
mediate medical advice. Violent inflammation 
came on, and terminated in incurable blindness. 

• The news of this mishap seemed instantly to 
influence the baronet's movements. He an- 
nounced his intention of returning forthwith to 
England, and that day month found him domi- 

' ciled at Willersleigh. 

Nine years had made a wonderful alteration 
in his person. He looked prematurely old. The 
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gay and joyous air of youth was gone, and in its 
place had succeeded an expression anxious, sad, 
and care-worn. His habits, too, had undergone 
marked change. He secluded himself from 
society, and seemed absorbed in reflection, — ^so 
absorbed, that some of the old servants about 
the hall remarked, that '^ the master had been 
so long in foreign parts as to have quite forgot- 
ten the shape and size of his own house !" But 
who shall describe the ennui of the restless Mr. 
Brackenbury ? Confined, in consequence of his 
blindness, to a couple of rooms, he would sit 
lost in a reverie, and then start up, heave a 
heavy groan, and exclaim, as if pursued by some 
painful impression, **How will it end? — how 
wiU it end ?" His manner, also, to the baronet 
was abrupt and unaccountable, — the more so, 
because nothing could be kinder than Sir Shafto's 
bearing towards him, or more considerate than 
the proposal that his nephew should be sum- 
moned to the hall, be assigned permanent 
apartments there, assist him in his accounts, 
and finally succeed him in the agency. 

"How very kind and thoughtful!" said the 
bearer of this proposition to the party for whose 
relief it was intended. 
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** Ah ! deep waters flow smoothlj !" growled 
the steward. 

Three months only had the absentee been 
resident on his property, when an event occurred 
which in an instant changed the entire aspect of 
affairs. He had required from Brackenbury 
the letters which the latter had received on 
matters of business from Mr. Lennard. 

" Of him,** the baronet added, " I have lost 
sight for many years, and believe him to be 
dead; but he rendered me no common services, 
and I wish to preserve his letters as memorials 
of our former^intimacy." 

" Would that, while Heaven preserved to mc 
my sights I had ever seen that young man, if it 
had been only for five minutes I" exclaimed the 
steward, musingly. 

" He was an agreeable and conversable com- 
panion,*' said the baronet, carelessly. 

"He was more than that. Sir Shaflbo. He 
had, as his letters prove, great natural talents ; 
and I trust in Heaven he did not abuse them." 

The baronet turned away with a sigh. 

" He shall never have those letters," said the 
old man, aside. " The accounts he is welcome 
to at any hour ; but that correspondence shall 
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never be forthcoming till I am better satisfied 
— till, in fact — ^whew I" 

And he whistled long and clearly, as was his 
wont when perplexed and mystified. 

The vouchers — ^they were voluminous — were 
carried into the baronet's dressing-room, — ^the 
room in which, at night, he generally sat 
late, and where, not unfrequently, he wrote. 
Whether by a spark from a candle, or by 
coming accidentally in contact with its flame, 
cannot now be ascertained, but the papers 
became ignited, the flame communicated itself 
to the curtains, and in a few moments the 
dressing-room was in a blaze. Sir Shafto ex- 
erted himself to check the further progress of 
the fire, and eventually succeeded ; but when 
found by his sleepy servants, whom his shouts 
had at length roused to his assistance, he was 
lying on the dressing-room floor bruised, very 
much burned, and insensible. 

The family surgeon was sent for ; he came, 
and, after examining his patient, and prescrib- 
ing for him, added materially to the hubbub by 
calling Mr. Brackenbury aside, and saying, 

"I have a very painful communication to 
make to you. Here is some dreadful mistake. 
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6r some extraordinary imposture. .The party 
whose bums I have just dressed is not Sir Skafio 
Poyntzhwry! He is a totally different person 1 
Surprised and shocked you must be by the 
intelligence ; but really — " 

" Not at all," interrupted the steward, " not 
at all. It's what I have suspected these six 
weeks. I surmised we were duped. How have 
you ascertained it? 

" Thus : Sir Shafto, the real baronet, if he 
be still living, is without the top joint of the 
fourth finger of the right hand. He lost it by 
an accident." 

"I remember it well," cried Brackenbury. 
" He injured it with a fowling-piece." 

" To save his life, which was in jeopardy, I 
amputated the joint. He was then five years 
old, and his mother dreaded lock-jaw. How- 
ever, he escaped with a mutilated finger, and 
a hand seamed with scars. Now Dame Nature 
does marvellous things, but a joint on tibis 
finger she would never supply ; and therefore 
when, in dressing the burns, I had occasion to 
remove the finger-glove, and examine the hapd, 
and saw no scars, and the full complement of 
joints, I felt convinced some vile deception was 

VOL. L ir 
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In progress. I repeat it— my present patient 
is not Sir Shafto Poyntzbury I" 

"I beKeve you," said the other, sturdily. 
" And now, where is the real Simon Pure ? — 
that's the next question." 

** Easily asked, but difficult to answer." 

'' It's a magistrate's business," said Bracken- 
bury, after a pause; "and I'll consult our 
resident Justice before noon. No interloper 
will do at Willersleigh, and as an interloper I 
must treat him." 

But the act of ejectment was not so easy a 
feat as the steward imagined. A question of 
identity arose, and brought with it conflicting 
evidence. The surgeon's assistant who accom- 
panied him to Willersleigh at the time the 
accident occurred, and bandaged the finger, 
averred that, " to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, no amputation of any joint took 
place, and that a very trifling scar remained : 
he was satisfied that the present occupier of 
Willersleigh was the real Sir Shafto Poyntz- 
bury I" This was puzzling ; and the next 
' evidence appeared more extraordinary still. 
The old woman who had been the baronet's 
foster-nurse was brought to his bed-side at 
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Willersleigh, and declared positively that the 
sufferer was the child she had for many months 
borne at her breast. She " could not be de- 
ceived : he was Sir Shafto." Contra : — the 
head gamekeeper, with whom the baronet had 
shot for many a season, and at whose cottage 
Sir Shafto had been a frequent visitor, declared 
that **the present holder of Willersleigh was 
not the rightful owner." He would " take fifty 
oaths to that effect." When asked if he recol- 
lected the accident of the fowling-piece, and 
the subsequent amputation of the finger, he 
declared he ^^recollected nothing about that, 
and had never heard Sir Shafto allude to it at 
all !" His wife, who had lived in the family 
ten years, and was under-nurse for four, stated 
it was her firm belief that "the present gentle- 
man was the child she had so often played with, 
and the rightful baronet." The bench con- 
sulted together : the testimony of the surgeon 
had evident weight with them. They declined 
receiving bail; and as Sir Shafto had rallied 
surprisingly, and was pronounced out of dangery 
he was committed. Their decision took him 
by surprise ; but his spirit rose with the 
exigencies of his position. The nerve he 

F 2 
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showed in facing the difficulties of his situation^ 
and the tact and cookiess with which he col- 
lected the materials for maintaining his position, 
were admirable. At the end of ten d^js hi^ 
recovery was checked by the appearance of 
some very unfavourable symptoms ; and at the 
expiration of a fortnight both his medical men 
concurred in stating that his system had re- 
ceived a shook from which it would not recover; 
that the agitation of his mind did not allow his 
bums to heal ; and that in their opinion he was 
sinking. It was painful to witness the eager- 
ness with which the dying man applied the 
various remedies which his medical men sug- 
gested> and his anxiety, hourly expressed, for 
recovery. That was not to be. About sixteen 
hours before his death, when his own feelings 
told him the judgment of his doctors was pro- 
phetic, he called me to his side, and saidj 

" I have much to repent of, and now— scarce 
the power to think I My battle with conscience 
has been a hard one, and I have tried to lull its 
ireproaches with a series of kind and benevolent 
acts during my — ^my — during the latter years 
of my life I Yain I vain I Ah I let no one do 
evil that good may come. How true it is that 
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Success is the blessing of God upon a good 
cause, and the curse of God on a bad one ! 
Pray see me to-morrow. And now, nurse, move 
the light : I would doze a little." 

He sank into a slumber which proved the 
sleep of death. 

Who he was, — whether the facile and in- 
triguing Mr. Lennard, or a natural son of Sir 
Shafto, or Sir Shafto himself, altered somewhat 
in feature by a prolonged sojourn in a foreign 
clime, were points which formed the "nine 
days' wonder'' of the neighbourhood. For 
myself, I never held but one opinion, and that 
his dying declaration confirmed. I believed 
him, — from the various facts I afterwards ascer- 
tained, and have here grouped together, — to be 
Mr. Lennard. There were those, however, who 
to their dying day maintained that old Bracken-* 
bury, having plundered the estate, rose against 
his young master, who had discovered his pecu- 
lations, and took care he should be made away 
with. These affirmed, his nurse amongst the 
rest, that he was neither impostor nor adven- 
turer, but Sir Shafto himself ! 

So much for identity 1 
. But I, when I remembered the restlest ex-^ 
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pression of his eye, his unwillingness to die, his 
desire for recovery, the intensity with which he 
regarded this world as his all, think of Fuller's 
memorable saying: — 

^^ Satan as a master is bad ; his work much 
worse ; his wages worst of aQ P 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE JUNIOR COUNSEL. 



'' Gall him wise whose actions, words, and steps are a 
clear because to a clear v^y.** 

Latateb. 



A TOAST there is in vogue at- the Bar-mess, 
and specially favoured by the juniors, " The 
glorious uncertainty of the law." None who 
have given their attention to the proceedings of 
our criminal courts will deny the claim for a 
cordial reception whidi this pithy sentence pos* 
sesses on those to whom it is addressed. What 
knowledge of human nature, what nice discri- 
mination of character does the successful con- 
duct of a cause involve I What a trivial incident 
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often determines the verdict of a jury 1 A fact 
injudiciously disclosed, a line of cross-examina- 
tion indiscreetly pursued, the calling up of one 
blundering or unwiUing witness, the dispensing 
with the testimony of another, — each of these, 
in turn, has led to unmerited defeat ; while, on 
the other hand, a touching appeal to the feelings 
of a jury, or a bold and dexterous descent to, 
and adoption of, their coarser prejudices, an apt 
repartee, a happy retort, a humorous illustra- 
tion, has crowned with undeserved triumph 
many a desperate case. A higher intellectual 
treat than that afforded by the genius of an 
able and practised counsel can scarcely be pre- 
sented to a thoughtful mind. Clear and con- 
secutive in his reasoning, quick and subtle in 
the knowledge of what to present and what to 
withhold, carrying his audience along with him 
while he takes a full view of the whole bearings 
of a question, and the relation in which it may 
stand to general or special laws, lulling all 
suspicion, and inducing by the common sense 
and practical experience he displays, a feeling 
of thorough security in his averments, — we 
forget that he is a paid advocate, and extend to 
his integrity that conviction which his facts and 
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Ilia ai^uments have forced us to yield to his 
judgment. 

Nor, in dwelling on the "glorious uncer- 
tainty," must it be forgotten, that occasionally 
a counsel takes a view of the case totally op- 
posed to that which his brief suggests to him. 
He not unfrequently dares to think for himself: 
if erroneously, frightful indeed is the penalty 
paid by those whom he represents I 

Thus did I reason during the trial for murder 
of Reza Gray, a deeply-wronged and desperate 
woman, who for a short period came under my 
care. She was defended, in the absence from 
sudden illness of his leader, by a junior counsel^ 
who aimed at the reputation of " an immensely 
clever young man," with "very original views," 
and who *'had an opinion of his own" on 
most points. He chose to consider her guilty,- 
and as such treated her. She asseverated her 
innocence. Repeatedly, and in solenm terms, 
did she protest that she had no knowledge^ 
direct or indirect, of the crime laid to her 
charge ; but her counsel, instead of crediting 
her, and subjecting to severe cross-examination 
the deponents against her, raised this point of 
law, and that point of law, (which the judge 
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Successively overtoiled,) and showed an evident 
reluctance to cross-examine any witness for 
the prosecution, apparently from a dread of 
eliciting facts unfavourable to the prisoner^ 
His defence was a series of quibbles, not a 
thorough sifting of facts. The result wfis — ^but 
I am anticipating. 

The case was enveloped in mystery. On a 
small farm, about ten miles from the county 
town, resided a wealthy yeoman, of the name 
of Ampthill. His family consisted of his wife, 
a dressy, volatile person, many years younger 
thistn himself; a son by a former marriage, who 
^sisted him in the farm ; and a housekee{)er> 
or companion, Keza Gray, a superior kind of 
servant, whose conduct became subsequently 
the subject of such a lengthened and painful- 
inquiry. For the last seven months of his life 
the old yeoman's health had gradually declined ; 
and, yielding to the reiterated representations 
of his wife and son, he reluctantly made his 
will. Eleven weeks afterwards he expired, 
under circumstances which became matter of 
judicial investigation. Ampthill was particu-^ 
larly fond of Suffolk dumplings; and on the 
morning of his death begged that his favourite 

F 3 
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diah might form part of that day's dinner. Of 
these dmnplings he ate freely ; his son mode- 
rately ; the wife extremely sparingly ; while 
by Reza^ the servant girl, they were declined 
altogether. Soon after the meal the old yeoman 
was seized with very alarming symptoms. 
These were speedily shared by his son. The 
wife was taken ill ; and the whole household 
became panic-stricken. A medical man was 
sent for, who at once pronounced the case of 
Mr. Ampthill to be beyond all human aid^ and 
the son to be in imminent danger. " For the 
wife's recovery," he added, " he thought he 
could answer ; and affirm safely, from present 
appearances, th^t the whole family had been 

POISONED !" 

The amazement this announcement created 
in a retired and quiet hamlet may be imagined. 
The surgeon's prognosis proved correct. Old 
Ampthill died a few minutes before midnight. 
A, coroner's inquest was held ; the body was 
examined ; and the presence of arsenic detected 
in the contents of the stomach. Further inves- 
tigation was deemed necessary. The remains 
of the Suffolk dumplings were analysed, and 
similar results obtained. It was clear the old 
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farmer had perished by poison; but, whether 
accidentally or wilfully administered was the 
mooted question. To that a painful answer 
seemed given, when a packet containing arsenic 
was found in the maid-servant's room. She 
was immediately taken up on suspicion; a train 
of circumstances all tending to criminate her 
was submitted to the consideration of the coro- 
ner's jury; and they, after a lengthened and 
patient investigation, returned a verdict of 
'' Wilful Murder:' 

The coroner at once issued his warrant, and 
she became the following morning the inmate 
of a prison. 

The nerve she possessed was remarkable. 
Kapid as had been the transition from a home 
of quiet and comfort to the restraint and 
wretchedness of a gaol, no murmurs, no tears, 
no womanish regrets escaped her. She affirmed 
— and from this statement she never varied — 
that she was guiltless of the crime alleged 
against her ; and that she could explain, on her 
trial, easily and satisfactorily, every circum- 
stance on which her accusers relied. Of the 
favourable issue of that trial she seemed cer- 
tain. She was, in fact, perfectly fearless. When 
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I ventured to tell her that her life hung on the 
breath of twelve men ; and that it was wisdom 
by prayer and penitence to prepare for that 
final reckoniog, which could not be far oS? and 
might be tery near, she replied quickly, but 
calmly, 

**No British jury will hang an innocent 
woman I I know my countrymen better," 

A warning was then hazarded against pre- 
sumption ; and the weight of the circumstantial 
evidence against her was, in detail^ recalled to 
her memory. With a cheerful smile, she replied, 

"What will circumstantial evidence avail 
against innocence ? I tell you that I am not 
guilty, I would not have hurt a hair of that 

old man's head. Murder him I No ! Murder, 
Sir, — murder is not committed without some 
foul and constraining motive.^ She became ashy 
pale as she said this. '^ But here — what had I 
to gain by my poor master's death ? His will 
contained no bequest to me ! You cannot 
frighten me. I have much to repent of — much 
—but not in this case. Here I am fearless. I 
am innocent ; and so it will appear. Ere long 
ii verdict of * Not guilty' will unlock my prison 
doors," 
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Bui in that opinion she stood alone. Her 
attorney did not place implicit faith in her de<^ 
clarations ; and her counsel was convinced she 
was a guilty woman* To the former this ap- 
peared unusual and suspicious : she would give 
no account of the previous portion of her life ; 
would say nothing as to her connexions, and 
call no witnesses as to character. 

" It is the present you have to deal with," 
was her reply when pressed upon this point — 
"not the past. There is one> and but one ques- 
tion for consideration — am I, or am I not, my 
master's murderer ?" 

*' She 'a been in troubled waters before," waa 
her law-man's conclusion; "and if she floats 
this time — it 's well !" 

• The trial took place. Seqeant Lens held 
the brief for the prosecution, Those who re- 
collect that equable, gentlemanly, and bene- 
volent man, will readily imagine the delicacy 
and forbearance with which he discharged a 
disagreeable duty. In terms simple and well- 
chosen he detailed the case against the pri- 
soner. No tone of exaggeration or of acri- 
mony, no vehement gesture, no effected phrase- 
ology, no sentiment uttered for the sake of 
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embellishment or effect^ marred his manly and 
candid address. It was the dispassionate state- 
ment of a conscientious man. 

As the trial proceeded there waa a gradual 
disclosure of circumstances which seemed more 
or less to make against the prisoner. The 
paper of arsenic^ partly used, found in her room^ 
was produced ; and the party who had had the 
misfortune to detect it was placed in the wit- 
ness-box^ and on oath compelled to state when, 
where, and how it was discovered. This ar- 
senic, it was shown, Reza had purchased about 
a month previously, of a chemist in a neigh- 
bouring town. The dumplings which had 
proved so noxious had been made by herself; 
nor had she quitted the kitchen during the 
entire morning preceding the fatal meal. The 
contents of the barrel, whence she had taken 
the floiu* used in making the dumplings, had 
been examined, and pronounced perfectly good 
and wholesome ? What, however, seemed most 
to impress the jury, was the appearance in the 
witness-box of her late master's son; pale, 
feeble, and emaciated, from the effects of 
poison; and the tale which he there, in low 
and trembling accents, told. 
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He deposed to two quarrels, on two different 
oocasions, between his late father and the pri- 
soner; and he swore that on each occasion, 
Seza, who was *' short-tempered, naggy^ and 
very irascible," said, "Ah I well I a day will 
come, and soon, old man, when you will re- 
pent this r This witness, whose evidence told 
so much against his client, Mr. Harkaway, her 
counsel, declined to cross-examine ! 

The medical evidence was then given ; and 
with it the case for the prosecution closed. 

The judge, the late humane and excellent 
Baron Bayley, then called upon the prisoner 
for her defence. She read it from a written 
paper. It was not lengthy, but somewhat pro- 
bable ; and delivered in a clear, sustained, and 
impressive tone. All the circumstances unfa- 
vourable to her she admitted ; and one by one 
explained. The arsenic found in her box she 
declared was purchased by her late master's 
express direction, and with his own money, and 
for the purpose of bebg mbced with the seed- 
wheat : a practice common in that part of the 
country ; and which he had adopted for years. 
Some of the arsenic had been so used, as her 
master's son well knew ; and to prevent mis* 
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chief she had taken the remainder out of the 
kitchen-drawer^ and placed it under lock and 
key in a box in her own roouL 

*^ As to the fact," she proceeded, " of her not 
partaking at all on that well-remembered day 
of the yeast dumplings, — on which circumstance 
much remark had been made — the jury, she was 
sure, would agree that that must go for nothing 
when they were told that she never ate them : 
they disagreed with her^^ To make this statement 
good, she begged the judge would again call 
and question her late mistress. The charge 
of having threatened her master she met by 
observing that he had more than once em- 
ployed towards her very gross and immoral 
language ; and that, with reference to his age, 
his state of health, and his apparent nearness to 
the grave, she had told him that a day was com^ 
ing — his last day she meant— when he would re-r 
pent of having used such expressions. 

With a solemn, forcible, and earnest asseve- 
ration of her innocence, her defence closed. Tq 
it the judge paid marked attention ; and on its 
termination replaced young Ampthill and thq 
widow in the witness-box. Their testimony 
unquestionably corroborated a considerable por- 
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tion of the defence. The former admitted that 
it was his father's practice to mingle arsenic 
with his SEED- WHEAT ; and that he *^ recollected 
Keza on two occasions to have received money 
from her late master to purchase arsenic for 
that special purpose," The widow stated, re- 
luctantly enough, that ** on no previous occa- 
sion had she ever known the prisoner to eat 
yeast-dumpling:" she "invariably refused." 
The threat was then adverted to ; and the step- 
son, on being hard pressed by the judge, ad- 
mitted that his father had "very worrying 
ways ; and was not over-nice in his language — 
particularly towards women ! " 

The summing-up was beautiful. It abounded 
with humanity, precision, and caution. Those 
who were at all conversant with Judge Bayley's 
character, or cognizant of his aversion to 
capital punishments, or aware of the reluctance 
with which he approached cases where the 
penalty was death, the share they occupied of 
his thoughts, and the painful and absorbing 
attention with which, when compelled to try 
capital offences, he perused each deposition pre- 
vious to ascending the judgment-seat, were pre- 
pared for no common display of humanity and 
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discrimination on this occasion. Nor were they 
disappointed. He dwelt on every circumstance 
favourable to the prisoner. He enlarged on 
the absence of all motive. He drew the jury's 
attention to the fact of the deceased being ac- 
customed to mix arsenic with his seed-wheet ; 
and the probability there was of some of this 
wheat finding its way into the flour-barrel, and 
thus that this fatal occurrence might have been 
altogether accidental. The language used by 
the prisoner to her late master did not, in his 
opinion, amount to a threat ; and the explana- 
tion she gave of it was natural and reasonable. 
He expressed surprise that no witnesses had 
been called to character ; the more because the 
jury would see that the prisoner had received 
an education far, very far superior to that 
usually bestowed on persons in her rank of life* 
On the whole, it was clear that this was the 
interpretation which Judge Bayley wished the 
jury to adopt in evidence — viz. that AmpthiU's 
death was accidental. The conclusion of his 
address was dignified and solemn. He reminded 
the jury of their fearful responsibilities. He 
warned them of the effect of their decision upon 
the unhappy woman now before them. It was 
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not sufficient tliat tHe case against the prisoner 
was one of strong suspicion. Her life was in 
their hands ; and before they took it away thej 
must be satisfied that she was, with malice 
aforethought, wantonly and wilfully the mur- 
deress of Ixer master, as charged in the indict- 
ment. 

The jury retired to consider their verdict. 
Five, ten, twenty minutes elapsed; the next 
case was called, and a firesh jury sworn, and 
still the fate of Beza Gray hung in the balance. 
Forty minutes passed; and the anxiety of a 
crowded court was becoming momentarily more 
marked and visible, when the jury returned into 
court. Every eye was fixed on the foreman ; 
who, instead of delivering the expected verdict, 
asked the judge for some explanation on that 
part of the evidence which related to the dis- 
covery of arsenic in the prisoner's box. 

^^ You must take that fact," was his lord- 
ship's reply, " as you find it stated in the evi- 
dence. I can give you no explanation. The 
prisoner accounts for it by saying, that she 
placed it ihere by way of precaution. Her 
aim was, she asserts, to prevent mischief." 

" But IN her boxy^ said the foreman inquir- 
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ingly, " arsenic was found; tliat box was locked; 
and she held the key?" 

'* That Is in evidence : and also," added the 
judge, with emphasis, " that the moment she 
found that suspicion had attached to her, she 
voluntarily delivered up the key of that box, 
and desired that it might be searched, and every 
article she had. The whole of that portion of 
the evidence must he considered ; not a part^^ 

The jury retired. 

It was an agricultural jury I God help the 
poor prisoner ! Such juries, and such jurors, 
as I have known leave my own country parish! 
Juries to whom I would not entrust the fate of 
a favourite dog. Obstinate, prejudiced, narrow- 
minded, cruel, deaf to reason, and inaccessible 
to remonstrance; men, as Lord John Kussell 
aptly described them, ^* whose intellects are as 
muddy as their roads, and their wills far more 
obstinate than those of the brutes they drive." 
Such beings had their representatives in the 
jury*-box that morning. The foreman sat with 
lips firmly screwed together, knitted brows, and 
a lowering, resolute eye, which said as plainly 
as lips and eyes could say, ^^ My mind is made 
up : this is a hanging matter 1 " Once this ex- 
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pression varied when the judge, in his charge, 
dwelt on the points favourable to the prisoner. 
The foreman then rolled his eyes in the most 
extraordinary manner round the court, and fixed 
them finally on the ceiling. It was tantamount 
to, " Tdl that to the marines V^ Within two of 
him was an aged, sharp-visaged man, who sat 
bolt upright, the very prototype of honour! 
He held his hands firmly clasped together; 
and as the evidence proceeded, seemed to say, 
** What I poison a farmer 1 1 ! on his own home- 
stead, with his ^missis' by his side, surrounded 
by his grunting pigs, and cackling hens, en- 
circled by all that makes life dearj the kine 
lowing in their stalls, and the geese hissing on 
the green. Tear him from existence, and thus I 
Death by flame would be too mild a punish- 
jnent," 

On the same row was another agriculturist, a 
broad - faced, wide - mouthed, drowsy - looking 
beiiig, who yawned at times fearfully, and 
seemed much inclined to snore. But he had 
manner ! Whenever the judge spoke, he roused 
himself. And when Baron Bayley commented, 
as he could scarcely avoid doing, on the enormity 
of the crime, out somnolent friend shook his 
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head slowly but zealously, much in the spirit 
of the candidate on the Bristol hustings, who 
cried, " I say ditto to Mr. Burke : I say ditto 
to Mr. Burke." 

Marked and visible was the effect which the 
uncertainty of the jury produced upon the court. 
An air of deepened gravity stole over the 
features of the judge. It seemed as if then, 
and for the first time, his mind had admitted 
the conviction that the verdict of the jury would 
be unfavourable. He stopped the cause he was 
trying, and again referred to his notes, mile 
SO engaged a bustle was heard without, and the 
jury in a body returned into court. The solemn 
question was put in the twanging, nasal accents 
of a hardened and careless official : 

^ Gentlemen of the jury, are you agreed upon 
your verdict? How say you? Is the prisoner 
at the bar guilty, or not guilty?" 

« Guilty." 

" You say she is guilty; that is your verdict, 
and so say you all ?" 

The judge slowly put on the black cap, and 
proceeded to pass sentence. His address was 
short but impressive, and foil of feeling. No- 
thing in the shtipe of reproach was to be found 
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in it. He dwelt upon the awful features of her 
position ; and entreated her wholly to abstract 
her thoughts from that world which was so 
soon to close upon her for ever. The wretched 
woman gazed wildly around her when Baron 
Bayley began his address^ as if wholly unpre- 
pared for the verdict, and utterly unable to 
realize it. She grasped the dock convidsively 
with her hands ; her face became perfectly livid; 
and her bosom heaved with a vehemence and 
rapidity frightful to witness. But as his lord- 
ship proceeded, the extraordinary nerve, which 
she had hitherto displayed, returned ; and she 
listened calmly and submissively to her sentence. 
At its close she curtsied most respectfully to the 
court, and uttered in tones low, but distinctly 
audible in the stillness that prevailed, " I am 
innocent, my Lord; and so it vnll one day appear,^^ 

A very few moments sufficed to disperse the 
dense assemblage collected within the county hall. 
Suspense had given place to certainty ; and the 
curiosity of the idler was appeased. In squeez- 
ing through the portal, I passed into a group of 
counsel, who were discussing the evidenced 

" Was there ever," said one, " a line of de- 
fence so promising and so marred ? Why not 
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have called the deceased's widow ? Where 
was she on the morning of old Ampthill's death? 
Risk there could have been none in subjecting 
her to a raking cross-examination ?" 

" The prisoner herself suggested it," remarked 
another. *' Through her attorney she handed a 
slip of paper to her counsel. Its purport was, 
* Call my late mistress as to my character and 
conduct while her servant. Cross-examine her. 
She cannot speak ill of me.' The genius re- 
plied, ^ It is useless: the case is complete !" 

**Hal ha! ha! — a remark worthy of an 
original thinker,"" — truly descriptive of the 
man who has * an opinion of his own,' on all 
points." 

" I remember Sir Vicary Gibbs telling me," 
resumed the first speaker, " that he had more 
than once ' known a prisoner hung by his own 
counsel /' I set it down as one of Sir Vicary 's 
vinegar speeches, and never could man say a 
bitter thing with greater gnsto ; but to-day have 
I seen it exemplified. The party who has 
actually tied the noose round the neck of that 
unhappy woman is " 

" Her own counsel," said Serjeant Pell, com- 
ing up, and finishing the sentence. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE REVENGE OF AN UNRELENTING WOMAN. 

'' The deyil's softest pillow is a stony heart." 

Edwabd Iryino. 

JfoT the least painful of the duties of a gaol- 
chaplain, is that of preparing a criminal for 
execution. 

To insist on the necessity of repentance, — 
to maintain that it must precede not only 
pardon, but any acceptable act of devotion, 
— ^to avoid holding out too little or too much 
hope, — to eschew fanaticism on the one hand, 
and despondency on the other, — to check the 
transports of enthusiasm by an appeal to Scrip- 
ture and its " words of truth and soberness," — 
to cheer the drooping spirit by a repetition of 
those bright and blessed promises which light 
up the Book of Life, — ^to watch the alternations 
of hope and despair in the convict's mind, and 
to stay them by an application to " that Tree 
whose leaves are for the healing of the nations," 
is a task, the anxiety and difficulty of which 
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those only caa comprehend whose lot it is to 
minister to " the prisoner and captive." 

Its perplexities^ too, are increased in a tenfold 
degree, when, as in the case of Beza, guilt is 
resolutely denied. Firmly, but without any 
boisterous asseverations, or any vehemence of 
tone or manner, she maintained her innocence. 
" If my poor old master met his end unfairly, I 
am no. party to the deed. I deserve to die; 
but not for that. Life has long since ceased to 
be desirable; and I willingly resign, it. But 
that old man's murderer I am not." 

I dwelt on the necessity of repentance, and 
the peculiar urgency, in her cafle, of devoting 
every moment to make her peace with God. 

"Repentance!" ran her strange rejJy, "I 
know not the meaning of the term. I repent 
of nothing I I have much to forgive," and her 
eye flashed fire, "much that I would forget; 
but of nothing do I repent." 

I warned her fully, and, I trust, faithfully, of 
those torments which await the impenitent. 
She listened earnestly Mid attentively. No 
gi^sture of incredulity or impatience was in- 
dulged in. But when I finished, she replied in 
those low, soft tones I so well remember, — 
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^^ May there not be a dispensation of mercy be- 
yond this world ? I say not that the Bible reveals 
it ; but I infer it ; and repose on it. You warn 
me of torments that never end : and Scripture 
warrants your allusions. But my view of the 
character of my Creator tells me that he is far 
too merciful to punish his erring creatures for 
ever. In this creed I have livedo and shall die.'* 

It was ill vain that I proclaimed to her the 
peril of such sentiments. 

^^ They are suited," said she^ with a gloomy 
smile, ^Ho my past life and present circumstances. 
Brief space have I now to adopt a new creed." 

I left her fully acquiescing in the judgment 
passed on her by the gaol matron, — that hers 
was no common mind ; and had been no com- 
mon fall. The next morning, Saturday, I saw 
her again. She was calm and self-possessed ; 
and of her own accord touched on the evidence 
given on her tidsi* 1 again urged the duty of 
making a confession. 

^^ I have none, to make. I have nothing to 
disclose ; nothing — at leasts" siud she, correct- 
ing herself quickly, ^^ nothing on that head." 

"The only atonement you can make to 
society is to disburden — " 

o 2 
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" Society ! I owe society nothing," was her 
hasty interruption. " I have no reparation to 
make : and to those who have brought me in 
guilty of poor Ampthill's murder, I have to say, 
why should / have destroyed him ? Murder I" 
and a convulsive shudder thrilled her frame, — 
'^ murder is a crime rarely committed save from 
some powerful motive. No ! no ! " — and a joy- 
ous laugh ruDg frightfully in that cold and 
cheerless cell, — " one does not dip one's hands 
in blood without some constraining motive. 
Ha 1 ha I ha I Forgive me. Sir 1 I wander I" 

But I thought her mind did not wander; and, 
struck by her manner and language, I observed, 
^^I cannot under these circumstances, and in 
your present state of mind, administer to you 
the sacrament. You do not, I hope, expect 
it?" 

" / do not desire it! It is for those — ^if I under- 
stand aright aught pertaining to that solemn 
mystery — who are in peace and charity with 
all mankind. Such a tone of feeling is not 
mine.. Those exist whom I can never forgive." 

" And yet you expect to be forgiven ?" 

^* Ultimately," was her gloomy and strange 
reply. 
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She fell into a moody reverie. At times 
tears seemed to start into those dark, fierce, 
fiery-looking eyes. But she was silent; and 
finding her indisposed to listen, and unable to 
converse, I left her. 

An hour afterwards she sent for me. 

** I am unwilling, Sir^" she began, "that you 
should think me indifferent to your kind sug- 
gestions ; sullen, or reckless I am neither. I 
strive to listen to you ; but in vain. The past 
crowds in upon my memory. I wish to relate 
it. The disclosure will be a relief to me. 'Tis 
a strange record of error and passion. But in 
your hands it may be useful. It may warn 
others when I am gone. Theirs will be the 
profit : mine the punishments 

"My father was an army-agent; his con- 
nexion was numerous ; his knowledge^f busi- 
ness good; and his reputation fair and unas- 
sailable. The world styled him * wealthy;' and 
so long as every luxury was theirs, his family 
were content to believe the opinion well 
founded. That his habits were extravagant; 
and that these habits received no check, either 
in the way of remonstrance or example, from 
my mother, who fully shared the popular delu- 
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sion^ may account for the sequel. He died 
suddenly, and without a will. His accounts 
were investigated ; and it appeared that, af tet 
various elidms on the firm were cancelled, a 
mere pittance was all that remained to my 
mother and her six daughters. It is true, that 
subsequent events, and, among these, the pur- 
chase of a large landed estate by the junior 
partner, convinced us that we had been unjustly 
dealt with ; but my mother had no brother, no 
uncle, no male relative to champion her cause. 
Apparently the accounts were dear; and my 
mother submitted in ^lence to the penalty they 
entailed on her. 

" We hurried into obscurity. The reduced. 
Sir, and the fallen, have no place in society. 
Its sympathies are reserved for the daring and 
the prosperous. The stricken deer is soon for- 
gotten by the herd. He hurries into the 
nearest lair to die. All at once it was discovered 
that my ' father had been a most improvident 
man;' and my 'mother a very thoughtless 
woman ! Misfortune was sure to overtake such 
parties. Compassion was thrown away oil 
them.' 

'^ A small cottage near St. Albans, ^scantily 
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furniBhed, and in wretched repidr, received us ; 
and there we strove te forget the past^ and to 
subsist on an income that never amounted to 
eighty pounds per annum. Many has been the 
drowsy homily, — many the laboured eulogy 
pronounced upon ^ virtuous poverty.' It is the 
cant of the day to laud virtue in rags. The 
epicure surfeited with indulgence ; the success- 
ful adventurer, who has attained the height of 
his ambition ; the statesman in the plenitude of 
power; and the noble in his luxurious villa, 
will descant glowingly on the glorious spectacle 
afforded by a poor but virtuous man. But the 
struggle, the effi>rt, the ag(my to hold fast 
integrity when oppressed by poverty ; to retain 
principle when beset by temptation ; to abstain 
from sin, when its temporary and partial com- 
mission would at once relieve from the pangs of 
want — ah 1 Sir, the intensity of this trial they 
only can appreciate whose doom it has been to 
brave it I 

" While we were deliberating upon our future 
plans, and arranging who should remain at 
home with our sorrow-stricken parent, and who 
should earn an honest livelihood elsewhere, by 
the exerdse of those accomplishments which 
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lent a charm to happier days^ a party made his 
appearance at the cottage, with an earnest 
tender of his services and influence in whatever 
way we were pleased to command them, 

" His name was St. Barbe. 

" The obligations of this person to my late 
father were repeated and weighty. By him he 
had been extricated from many a difficulty ; his 
sinking credit supported ; over and over again 
he had saved him from arrest ; enabled him by 
opportune advances to obtain promotion by 
purchase ; mediated successfully between him 
and his haughty father, and reconciled him to a 
wealthy uncle, whom he had alienated by his 
imprudence and extravagance. Oh! if that 
being existed upon earth to whom the welfare 
of my mother and her family should have been 
sacred and dear, surely, surely Ivan St. Barbe 
was that man I His profiers of counsel, assist- 
ance, and personal inquiry, were tendered with 
apparent earnestness and sincerity ; and in one 
or two instances accepted. His visits were 
repeated. But it soon became apparent that a 
stronger magnet than that of friendship drew 
him to the cottage. He declared himself 
^ attached to me (I was not then the discoloured. 
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wrinkled, and saddened being you now behold) ; 
and in private urged my assent to a secret mar- 
riage. I refused it. Strong as was the hold 
which he had acquired over my affections, 
melancholy as were my prospects, and many 
as were my privations, I shrunk from the web of 
subterfuge he was assiduously weaving round 
me. * Where there is mystery, there is misery,' 
was my earnest and oft-repeated objection ; * at 
least, let my own family be cognizant of our 
union?' 

** * Impossible ! ' was his rejoinder ; * my own 
ruin would be the consequence.' 

" His representations weighed with me. He 
pleaded the pride of his family \ the advanced 
age of his father ; the presumption that a few 
months, perhaps weeks, would do aWay with all 
necessity for concealment ; his dependence upon 
his father ; the prospect of becoming disinherited 
should our union be divulged. Sophistries all I 
But I listened, and believed him. We were 
married by special license, at the house of a 
dependent, whom he could trust, and by a 
strange-looking clergyman, whom he had known, 
he said, from boyhood. Three weeks afterwards 
I consented to accompany him to Brussels. At 

G 3 
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midnight — infatuated that I was ! — without 
•ever dividging to those who had a right to 
mj confidence the connexion which I had 
formed, and the journey I was about to 
take> I bade adieu to mj humble home (or 
ever. 

^^ The dream of happiness which awaited me 
at Brussels lasted six months. It was a bright 
oasis in my existence. I may well dwell upon 
it. But it had its moments of gloom. The 
frightful shadows of the future fell darkly across 
it. My position was painfully equivocal. I 
had no society. That of my own sex was out 
of the question ; to that of the other I was in- 
different. I was a stranger among strangers. 
'St. Barbe seemed blind to this ; but> the more 
I dwelt on the sad peculiarities of my situation, 
the more distinctly did conscience whisper, 
* 'iy« the punishment of thy sin /' 

" This feeling became at length so intolerable, 
and the train of deception to which my position 
gave birth, so galling, that I begged St. Barbe 
to terminate this dreary concealment, and allow 
me to announce my marriage to my family. 
His features, usually so bright and sunny, 
darkened as I proceeded in my suit ; and before 
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long he sternly interrupted me. ^ Pshaw I let 
me hear no more of this.' 

" But I was resolute, and persevered. With 
a muttered oath he turned from me. I clung 
to him. I wept. I knelt before him. I im- 
plored him to own me as his wedded wife before 
man, as I was before God. 

'^^It is time,' ssdd he, breaking from me, 
' that this farce should end. There is no mar- 
riage in the case.' 

*' * No marriage I ' cried I, faintly : * Gracious 
God I Ivan I do I understand you rightly ? no 
marriage ?' 

" * You have yourself to blame,' continued 

he vehemently,' 'for forcing from me thus 
early this avowal. The marriage ceremony,' — 
and he sneered, * was read, I believe, word 
for word. But the special licence was a 
clever forgery ; and the clergyman a discarded 
groc»n.' 

I wrung my hands with agony. 

' I love you, dearest,' and his tone seemed to 
soften at the spectacle of my uncontrollable 
distress, — * I love you as foijdly as ever ; but 
marriage between us there is none.' 
" I waved him from me. 
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" ^ How absurd thus to distress yourself at a 
disclosure which, though hastened hj your own 
imprudence, was sooner or later inevitable ! 
What are forms ? Love laughs at them. You 
are still "my heart's best treasure." There joix 
reign supreme. But it would require a fairer 
face than even thine to bind me with Hymen's 
fetters. Come, smile ; and be happy.' 

" ^ Happy I' cried I bitterly. * Your villany, 
your deep and systematic villany, — but words 
are wasted on you. I leave you to the re- 
proaches of your own conscience. Here tee 
part /' 

" ' Part ?' 

" * What r said I, sternly, * do you imagine 
that I would, KNOWINGLY, live with you one 
hour as your paramour ?' 

" * Oh 1' returned he, with a careless air, * if 
that be your tone— agreed 1 agreed ! I would 
not for the world damage such a correct code of 
morals I My arrangements are easily made ; 
and I can leave Brussels at sunset.' 

*^ He flung his purse, as he spoke, upon the 
table, and left me. 

" That evening I was in Brussels— afon^ / 

" No language that I can command can de- 
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pict the mental agonies of that night. It found 
me deserted, betrayed, helpless, hopeless ; and 
it left me on. the verge of — madness! I can 
give no accoimt of the next day. It is a blank 
to me. But on the following morning I rose 
early ; turned every valuable I possessed into 
cash ; removed to very humble lodgings ; attired 
myself in the plainest garb, and resolved to re- 
main in Brussels till my little babe should see 
the light ; and then — ^revenge I revenge I You 
start. Sir, at the vehemence of my exclamation ; 
but remember my wrongs — and their author I 
He had inflicted them, around whose name, 
when life was new, the whole tissue of my 
hopes and fears were woven ; in whom all my 
dreams of earthly happiness had been wound 
up ; for whom I had sacrificed home, and fame, 
and parent, and friends ! all that woman holds 
dear. 

" My child was bom. It was a sufierer from 
its birth. Many was the anxious day, many the 
weary vigil which its protracted struggles cost 
me. But at length they ceased; and you may 
form some idea of the wretchedness, the reck- 
lessness, the utter hopelessness of that hour when 
a mother, losing the only object she loved on 
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earth — parting from the only tie that bound 
her to existence, could kneel beside the narrow 
coffin, and humbly ^bles8 God that He had for 
ever removed her little one beyond the reach of 
care and sorrow ! 

" Freed by death from every tie to Brussels, 
I hurried to England ; and, like a craven, 
guilty being, sought, under the shades of night, 
my former home. There was no voice to wel^ 
come the returning penitent. My mother had 
long since become a tenant of the tomb ; and 
my sisters were severed and scattered none 
could tell whither. At length I learnt, and 
but too truly, that ' the disgrace of the eldest 
daughter had proved a death-blow to the first, 
and bad paved the way for the ruin of the 
others!' 

" My punishmeiit was now complete. My 
cup of sorrow was filled to overflowing. A low, 
nervous fever seized me ; and at length left me 
the discoloured, care-worn, prematurely-aged 
person you now behold. Never did the ravages 
of disease tell more decisively upon the personal 
appearance of any human being. Beoovered, 
my first feeling was a passionate desire for Be- 

VENOfil 
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« * Where is he,' my heart whispered, * whose 
unbridled appetite has wrecked the peace of an 
entire family ? Where is he, the betrayer and 
the destroyer? so deep a traitor to the dead — 
so cruel and remorseless to the living? I tried 
to trace him, but in vain. He had sold his 
commission, and had retired into private life; 
but where, baffled every inquiry. Ten years 
elapsed. I gained an honest, if not an easy 
livelihood. My business as a sempstress in- 
creased. I was punctual in my engagements, 
and true to my promises. Those around me 
saw that I was to be trusted, and gave me a 
decided preference. I saved money, and in- 
vested it; and, to my neighbours — ^how little 
does one human being know of the trials, suf- 
ferings, and scourge endured by another I — 
was an object of envy 1 I, who brooded inces- 
santly over my wrongs, who could never banish 
the dark spectre of the past, who was hourly 
goaded by the most bitter recollections, and 
whose earliest and latest thought was — ^Bs- 

VENGE I 

" The opportunity of inflicting it at length 
was granted. It was autumn; and I had been 
to the adjoining county-town to deliver in some 
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fancy-work to the proprietor of a fashionable 
shop, when the mistress called me aside, and 
said, * I have wished to see you for several 
days, in consequence of a letter which I have 
received from a lady of rank newly come into 
this neighbourhood. In this she desires me to 
make inquiries for a person capable of super- 
intending her nursery, and taking constant 
charge of her eldest son. There are many 
requisites named ; but I think you possess 
them all. In fact, you are the very person 
her ladyship wants.' 

"*I have been, I fear, too long my own 
mistress to submit with a good grace to the 
will of another. Her ladyship must look else- 
where.' 

"*Come to no hasty decision,' was the re- 
joinder; ^a situation like this rarely presents 
itself.' 

** * I am satisfied with my position,' was my 
reply. * My income is more than equal to my 
wants. And, as to the future — ' 

" ' Would not a salary of fifty guineas be 
likely to improve it?' cried the needlewoman. 
* This I am empowered to offer. Think twice 
before you say no.' 
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" I again expressed my disinclination to be 
domesticated in any family, 

" ^ Now r cried she, ' / am really angry with 
you, because you are purposely perverse. You 
possess all the requisites which Lady Hun- 
manby names. You speak French; you are 
complete mistress of your needle ; you are not,' 
and she smiled, ^ very yoimg ; you have no low 
connexions ; and you can sing. You are admi- 
rably fitted for the situation; and you refiise 
it! How can I tempt you? I wish I could 
show you the young St. Barbe.' 

" ' Who V said I, starting. 

" * Lady Hunmanby's eldest son, the Hon. 
Ivan St. Barbe. Poor fellow 1 his intellects — 
but you are ill — ^faint ? Ah ! I see 1 The walk 
has been too much for you. You require rest 
and refreshment. Come into my private room. 
You will there find both. Now,' cried my kind 
hostess, as soon as I had rallied from the shock 
which her information caused me, ^ now we must 
return to business, and transact it. Where was 
I? Oh I as to Lady Hunmanby. Listen. This 
great lady has rather a difficult card to play. 
She married late in life a gay husband. Mr. 
St. Barbe's youth is said to have been strangely 
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dissolute; and perhaps she has discovered ere 
this the danger of acting on the proverb that " a 
reformed rake makes the best husband.'' Now, 
her ladygihip is rather ordinary in appearance ; 
at least eighteen years older than her husband, 
and somewhat troubled with jealousy ; thus, the 
atmosphere is not always serene at Oakover 
Hall. But there is another and a darker cloud 
which lours over that princely building,— the 
intellects of the elder son, the future Lord Hun- 
manby, are deplorably feeble. He is scarcely 
an idiot ; but has no memory, and a most bewil- 
dered judgment. He is extremely restless ; but 
very fond of music. In fact, the only method 
of calming him is by singing to him. Lady 
Hunmanby requires a person of somewhat supe- 
rior education to be continually with him ; to 
sing to him ; play with him ; and, in fact, watch 
over him. 'Tis a thousand pities that, with 
such a handsome face, he should have such un* 
meaning words and ways I Now, what say you, 
for I must write to-morrow ?" 

"*That — that — ' and my heart fluttered 
wildly while I spoke, — * if her ladyship is 
pleased to offer me the situation, I will ac- 
cept it' 
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" * Clear, and to the purpose. Very good ! 
you have diown yourself the sensiUe person 
I always believed you.' 

" Her ladyship's reply arrived in due course. 
It was extremely prolix, and occupied three 
sheets of note-paper. Her meaning might have 
been conveyed in a single sentence, — ^that she 
should be very minute in her inquiries, judge 
of me in a personal interview, and dismiss me 
at a moment's notice, on the occurrence of the 
* slightest impropriety.' 

*^ The dreaded meeting was fixed for the 
morning of that day se'nnight, and, punctual 
to the minute, the baroness drove up. She was 
accompanied by another lady, a * confidential 
friend,' in whom ahe reposed all her matrimo- 
nial suspicions and complaints touching her in- 
constant lord, who, as a systematic eavesdropper, 
was hated by the whole establishment with a most 
commendable unanimity, and whom, as a sleep- 
less spy on all his movements, Mr. St. Barbe used 
to curse every day of his life I The nameof this 
lady was Cram. She had a suite of apartments 
at tiie hall ; and, when denounced by its lord, was 
wont to fly to Lady Hunmanby, who would weep 
over her, and style her * a teaman without guile* 
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" With a beating heart I entered the apart- 
ment. I curtsyed. No movement of head or 
hand was youchsafed as an acknowledgment. 
Her formidable ladyship frowned, and then 
Bcrutinized me in silence. At the close of her 
inspection she turned to Mrs. Cram, and re- 
marked asid-e^ in a cheerful tone, ^ Not at all 
good-looking I Come! that's an essential re- 
commendation!' 

" * And not very young,' responded Mrs. 
Cram, with an approving air. 

" And then they nodded gaily and cheerily 
at each other, as if they were about to achieve 
some grand exploit. 

** Her ladyship now spoke. She desired me 
to sing, then heard me read aloud, then ex- 
pressed a wish to see my needle -work, and 
summed up with a series of questions about 
my family and relatives, — ^to which I answered, 
— ^truly enough, — ^that * I had long lost sight of 
them.' The situation of her eldest son was 
then adverted to. His restless and irascible 
moods were described, and due stress was 
laid on the most successful mode of soothing 
him. * Contradiction and rebuke he was 

Ik 

never to hear: they only served to irritate 
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him* He was to be persuaded^ entreated^ and 
led.' I 

" I listened in silence. Lady Hunmanbjr 
rose to depart. ^ In matters of this nature^' 
said she, coldly, ^ I never give an immediate 
answer. You will hear from me — if favourably 
— within twenty-four hours.' 

'^ Another look at me as she passed, as if to 
dispel at once and for ever, — in my case, — the 
atmosphere of suspicion in which she lived, 
again, and aside^ — * Plain, certainly — most par- 
ticularly plain — eh, Mrs. Cram ?' 

" ^ Safe in that quarter, I think, my lady,' 
replied the toadee, with an audible chuckle. 
* " I watched their departure with contending 
feelings. That the situation would be offered 
me I had little doubt ; and, if so, to what con- 
clusion was I driven? This : many — so I rumi- 
nated — owe their rise to their personal attrac- 
tions : / to my scarred and discoloured visage. 
To thousands beauty has been the magician's 
wand : to me it is deformity. My patron is that 
face whence beauty is for ever banished, and 
those features, which speak only of past sorrow, 
suffering, and care. The reflection wounded 
the vanity of the woman, but it nerved the 
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purpose of the avenger I My suspense was 
brief. At noon a messenger arrived; he put 
into my hands a letter containing this single 
sentence : ^ Teresa Gray' (such was my assumed 
name) * is expected at Oakover Hall this even- 
ing.' How did my heart beat, and my cheek 
flush, and my eyes glisten as I mused over these 
magic words I * The hour of action/ I ex- 
claimed, involuntarily, ^ and of vengeance now 
approaches I Ivan! the poisoned chalice is about 
to be returned to your own lips ! Monster I you 
showed no mercy to others : none shall now be 
shown to thee or thine. You have wrecked my 
peace : now look to your own !' 

" I laughed loudly, wildly, and repeatedly as 
I crushed that proud woman's permit in my 
grasp; my humble dwelling rang with my frantic 
merriment ; it was the happiest moment I had 
known for years! The day wore on, and caUipi, 
and soft, and sun-lit was the hour when I reached 
the park. The deer browsed hwily beneath the 
trees, the tinkle of the sheep -bell was heard 
from far ; here the hare started from her form, 
there the call of the ring-doye w^is answered by 
its mate; while ever and anon the rush of the dis- 
tant waterfall was borne by the breeze^ softly and 
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soothingl j9 upon the ear. The repose of nature 
contrasted strangely with the tumult of my own 
feeUngs : them it failed to soothe. Around me 
and about me^ it is true, all was calm and holy; 
within me raged a war of passions, which death 
alone can still. 

" Another moment, and I had, passed his 
threshold t 

" With all her wealth. Lady Hunmanby was 
an unhappy woman. That she was a peeress in 
her own right ; that she had, by accepting Mr. 
St. Barbe's hand, released him from a gaol, or 
rather prevented his going into one; that she 
had a rent-roll of nine thousand per: annum 
settled upon herself, and subject to her sole 
control ; that her son would inherit from her a 
peerage; that her husband owed to her his 
station, influence, authority, liberty, — all that 
renders life desirable, — were convictions perpe- 
tually present to her recollection. Morning, 
noon, and night they rose before her. Nor was 
she altogether sure that she possessed his affec- 
tions. Doubts would occasionally present them- 
selves that he had married her rent-roll, not 
herself; a conclusion which Mrs. Cram had long 
since arrived at. 
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" I had been 8ome days at the hall before we 
met. And what a meeting 1 "NVhat a tide of 
recollections rushed over me as I once more 
gazed upon him ! But how changed I Years 
and self-indulgence had done their work : The 
gaj^ and animated^ and gentlemanly St. Barbe 
had become a coarse, bloated, and heavy-looking 
sensualist. Passion had stolen from his face all 
its former winning and intellectual air: you 
turned from its expression with a sigh. The 
animal there grievously predominated over the 
man. Nor had / passed unobserved. The 
comment and the lecture, from my position and 
employment, I could not but hear. 

" ' Humph 1 Lady Hunmanby, that's the new 
acquisition, I presume ? ' 

*^*That,' returned her ladyship, with con- 
siderable dignity, *that, Mr. St. Barbe, is the 
party to whom I have entrusted my eldest 
son.' 

" * No beauty, certainly ! ' 

" * Her character,' continued the baroness, * is 
most remarkable for — ' 

" * What her character may be I know not,' 
interrupted the gentleman; *but her counte- 
nance is most remarkable. Call you that " the 
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human face divine ? " Ugh ! I've a mortal 
antipathy to ugly servants.' 

" * Mr. St. Barbe,' said the baroness^ solemnly^ 
* you ought to be ashamed of yourself, at your 
time of life, to make any comments upon the 
personal features of my servants — my female 
servants. It is highly unbecoming ! Consider, 
Sir, your age and station.' 

" * Tve liked a pretty face all my life. Lady 
Hunmanby,' cried St. Barbe ; * and, as to age — ' 

" * King the bell, Mrs. Cram, — ^ring the bell,' 
cried the baroness, hastily making a desperate 
effort to change the conversation, 

" A servant entered. 

*^ * The carriage in half an hour. Mrs. Cram, 
we shall have barely time to dress.' 

^^ And the ladies made a precipitate retreat 
from the apartment. 

** Nor was this the only occasion on which 
my miserable self became the subject of dis- 
cussion between this ill-assorted pair. It was 
summer, the day was oppressively hot, and my 
wayward charge had been visited during the 
morning by one of those restless, irritable, 
ungovernable paroxysms, which it was so 
difficult to calm. I was trying to soothe him, 
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by singing over and over again a little French 
melody, linked to some simple and almost 
chiklish words, which the unhappy boy seemed 
to comprehend, and tried to repeat The nursery 
windows were open, and, as he passed along the 
corridor into the hall, the air caught Mr. St 
Barbe's ear. He had heard it before ! — ^he had 
listened to it often in former years, and under 
happier circumstances. Its spell even then was 
not wholly broken. Agitated, and off his guard, 
he rushed into the breakfast-room with the 
abrupt inquiry, * Lady Hunmanby, who sings ? 
I — I — that air — those days — and she — Who 
sings, I say ? ' 

" ' One of my household. Sir, and by «iy order.' 

" ^ The voice is no common one — again I — 
how soft and full ! — Strange that it should so 
move me I ' 

" * I think so,' said her ladyship, in her cus- 
tomary frigid tones. 

"*It recals — ^yes, it recals thoughts, hopes, 
visions, beings, long since buried in the grave.' 

^^' Indeed!' drawled the baroness, without 
the slightest apparent feeling. 

" * And it reminds me of one — ' 

" * Of whom ?' cried her ladyship, quickly, as 
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a sudden pang of jealousy smote her, — *of 
whom, Sir, does it remind you ? ' 

" * Of— of — of a lady whom I once knew 
abroad.' 

** * Another — another on his list of infidelities. 
Oh, Mrs. Craml'^ — and the baroness held out 
her hands imploringly towards her confidant. 

" * A foreign lady 1 There never was such a 
graceless profligate ! A foreign lady I Now I am 
surprised!' was the response of this genuine 
firebrand. 

" The week following this conversation Ivan 
fell ill. Medical advice was called in, and his 
case pronounced one of considerable danger. 
I heard this, and my course was taken. For 
eleven days and nights I never left him. He 
rallied, and at length mine was the delight of 
hearing the senior physician say, that good 
nursing alone had saved him. Was that my 
only source of satisfaction? No; a deeper 
and sterner feeling mingled with my joy : Mr. 
8t Barbe desired the idiofs death. His imbecility 
wearied him; the strong, yet painful, resem- 
blance borne by Ivan to himself wounded him ; 
above all, he loathed the unconscious boy for the 
obstacle which his existence presented to the 

H 2 
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succession of his younger and more gifted 
brother, Cyril. The intensity of this feeling 
manifested itself again and again. The alacrity 
with which he listened to an unfavourable 
bulletin, — ^the moody silence in which he re- 
ceived tidings of unexpected amendment, — ^the 
reluctance with which he credited the surgeon's 
announcement that all dangerous symptoms had 
subsided, — ^the gloom with which he scanned the 
invalid on his re-appearance in the drawing- 
room, — ^the harsh, bitter, and taunting tone in 
which he replied to the poor trembler's feeble 
and foolish questions,— all convinced me how 
cordially he would have welcomed the intelli- 
gence of Ivan's demise. 

^^ But that gratification was denied him ! 
■ "I redoubled my vigilance. Every move- 
ment of the young heir was watched, every 
sjrmptom tending towards relapse counteracted, 
and every appliance that could speed the pro- 
gress of returning strength afibrded. Success 
crowned my cares ; the imbecile was pronounced 
more likely to live than ever. 

"Lady Hunmanby seemed sensible of my 
exertions. Thanks from a being so austere and 
inflexible were not to be expected; yet once 
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Bhe did express her marked approbation, and 
tendered me gold. Profound observer! she 
was a believer in the omnipotence of money, 
and persuaded herself that it would recompense 
every service, atone for every insult, and heal 
every lacerated feeling. When, therefore, I 
refused her largesse^ assuring her that I had 
acted from a sense of duty, and had been go- 
verned by motives which would be their own 
reward, she turned from me with ill-cOncealed 
displeasure, iivowing her ignorance ^how to 
treat me,' or * in what way to understand me.' 

"Not so her lord: he detested me. The dc- 
votion with which I watched over the interests 
of my young charge was one ground of offence, 
the affection with which the hapless boy repaid 
it was another ; but both yielded in enormity 
to this, — that to my nursing, the recovei*y of his 
imbecile heir might principally be attributed. 
My dismissal was on his part resolved on, and 
daily did he ask her ladyship, 'How much 
longer do you intend to disgust every visitor 
that approaches you with the visage of that 
hideous woman ? ' 

" My position, it was clear, had become un- 
certain ; I foresaw that, ere long. Lady Hun- 
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manby would yield to her husband's ceaseless 
invectives; and I hastened to execute that 
master-stroke of revenge which I planned on 
entering Oakover Hall^ and— never abandoned! 

" I had not long to watch my opportunity, I 
have mentioned, and but slightly, the younger 
son of my mistress, CyriL I can but imper- 
fectly describe him. He was a gentle, fair- 
haired boy, — clever, quick, singularly docile, and 
St. Barbe's idol. If there was an object upon 
earth to which the heart of that selfidi being 
turned, it was to his lively and guileless child. 
It was determined to celebrate his fourth birth- 
day and his elder brother's recovery by a fSte 
to the tenantry. This was a style of entertain* 
ment in which the baroness delighted. It en- 
abled her to play the hostess on an imposing 
scale ; it ministered abundantly to her sense of 
her own importance ; it brought visibly before 
her her own stake in society. 

" Exemplary lady I she never put off the 
trappings of her pride, tUl those who were 
about her put around her her winding-sheet ! 
But I wander. I may well duink firom ap- 
proaching this portion of my tale. The day 
was fine, the park crowded, and the tenantry 
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fiufficiently happy and hilarious. Lady Hun* 
manby^ accompanied by her husband and a small 
party of private friends, stood watching the 
scene from the flight of steps which led up to 
the western portico. Her ladysldp, by way of 
marking her precedence, had taken up her 
station a few steps in advance. There she re- 
mained, issuing every now and then some 
incomprehensible order, and enjoying the accla- 
mations with which her name and that of Ivan 
were received. Such was the group below. 
Above, the children and myself occupied a lofty 
balcony, situated directly over the portico, and 
commanding an uninterrupted view of the 
whole park* It was conjectured that the health 
of Cyril, accompanied by some kind wishes, 
would be given ; and, if so, it was arranged 
that I should then hold him up in my arms, 
while he bowed and waved his litlJe ha^ds to the 
vast asseiioblage, in acknowledgment of the 
compliment. I had not, nor did I desire it, 
much interval for reflection. Ere long an 
elderly yeoman proposed^ and three hundred 
manly voices repeated, * Health and happi^ 
ness to the Honourable Cyril St. Barbe, and 
may each return of this day prove more joyous 
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than the last.' I trembled with emotion^ for 
now the dreaded moment had arrived. I bent 
over, and kissed him fondly, — ^yes, fondly, — for 
it was a final farevseU ! 

*^' Lift me higher — higher — higher still,' cried 
the courageous boy, evidently enjoying the ex- 
citement of the scene. 

"I raised him as he desired- He bent 
forward eagerly, smiled, and gaily and grace- 
fully kissed his hands to the applauding throng. 
The cheering was redoubled. At its height I 
withdrew the support of my arm, — it was the act 
of an instant^ — ^and he fell a mangled corpse at 
his father s feet* 

** I never shall forget the shriek which rose 
from St. Barbe's lips when he tried to raise his 
child, and found him lifeless. He knelt beside 
him, kissed his fair brow, parted the clustering 
locks,«and, in atone hoarse with agony, exclaimed, 
^ " * Cyril I Cyril ! speak to me I— say but 
one word ! — speak to me, dearest ! — for God's 
sake, speak !' 

** But there was no voice, nor any that an- 
swered, nor any that regarded. 

" Oh 1 1 was avenged 1 I was deeply and fear- 
fully avenged I— True, I was a lost and de* 
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* graded beings ah outcast^ and an alien^ — ^'true 
that my seducer had triumphed, — that his 
scheme had been deliberately arranged, and 
successfully executed; but little dreamt he, 

-while planning my destruction, that he was all 
the while collecting materials — fiiel to feed the 
flame which was to scorch his very brain. Again 
I looked at him as he writhed in agony over 
his disfigured idol, and exulted in the thought 
that I had wrung his heart's core I 

*^ I have little more to add. I will not weary 
you. Sir, with details of the examination, and 

- cross"- examination, and re-examination to which 
I was subjected before the coroner, or the dry 
routine of a tedious inquest. My tale was clear. 
Cyril's last request, heard by many bystanders, 
* Lift me higher — ^higher — ^higher still,' bore out 
my assertion that he overbalanced himself, and 
fell by his own act and impulse. Again and 
again was this point adverted to ; but nothing 

^ was elicited to contradict my statement. Who, 
in fact, could invalidate it ? My own heart was 
my sole confidant !" 

The fiendlike exultation with which this was 
uttered no combination of words can portray. 
" Lady Humanby declined seeing me again, 

H 3 
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and I was commaiidtd to quit Oakover imme- 
diately on thie conclusion of the inquest. Its 
result was a verdict of ^Accidental Deaths^ I 
was prohibited from taking any leave of Ivan, 
and forbidden to form one in the funeral pro- 
cession ; but I witnessed it, disguised and un- 
suspected. The morning was dark and chilly, 
heavy rain fell at intervals, and at mid-day the 
wind rose, and swept down the avenue with a 
keenness and bitterness I could ill endure. To 
support my disguise, I was thinly and miserably 
clad, and more than once feared I must have 
abandoned my purpose. But at last the pro- 
cession was formed, and I was rewarded. It 
was a striking spectacle ; and <Hie incident, suf- 
ficiently memorable, chilled the heart of all 
who witnessed it. 

^^By the baroness's express instructions, Ivan 
was chief mourner. In vain Mr. St. Barbe re- 
presented to her the boy's unfitness for the 
office, and his own desire to fill it ; her ladyship 
was peremptory, and carried her point. He 
was attired in a long mourning cloak, and es- 
corted with due sol^nnity to the main entrance. 
"When there, his eye caught the waving plumes 
and the white hat-bands, and clapping his hands 
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together, he burst into a^ringing peal of laugh- 
ter. Then pausing for an instant, he eKclaimed, 
in clear, shrill tones, ^Ohl how droll I how 
very .droll K — and again he laughed long and 
merrily 1 The procession moved onwards, the 
last melancholy obsequies were paid, and tlie 
joyous and light-hearted Cyril left to ihe stem 
custody of the grave. As the cavalcade neared 
the mansion again, the idiot's merriment jarred 
frightfully with the scene. Again his eye 
sought and met the objects that amused him. 
Again the loud and long-continued laugh was 
heard ; and, as the diuddering St Barbe assisted 
him to alight from the carriage, he exclaimed, 
in tones which all heard, * Capital f capital ! — 
when shall we have another funny funeral, eh ? 
— when ? — when ?' 

" I gazed on St. Barbe's convulsed counte- 
nance — I saw the agony painted there — I 
witnessed the look of loathing with which 
he met the idiot's gaze. I translated it:— 
-'And this is my son — ^my anlif son — «ny h«ir! 
— ^thifl is the being on whom I have to lean 

in sorrow, and decrepitude, and old age!— this ! 
this!' 

" I turned away with a proud, ay, and a 
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happy heart. The 'grand object of my life 
was attained. 

" Such is my story — such my fearful record 
of passion and punishment. And now. Sir, 
say,' — ^with all the hideous past revealed before 
you, — say whether you can even breathe to me 
the word Repentance?" 



CHAPTER XVI.: 
A criminal's !last hours. 



^ Tread softly — bow the head — 
In reverent silence bow ; 
Ko passing bell doth toll, 
Tet an immortal sonl 

Is passing now." 

Cabolike Bowlbs. 



Tbb tone in which the extraordinary decla- 
ration (which was related in our last chapter) 
"was made by Teresa Gray, — ^the flashing of th6 
leye which accompanied it, — ^the glow of feverish 
excitement which lit up the hard, fierce features 
of the speaker ; the lofty and almost exulting 
attitude in which this desperate woman awaited 
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my answer, took from me for a moment the 
power of reply. Recovering myself, I added^ 
quickly, 

** This is not fitting language for one so soon 
to appear in the presence of her Maker: I must 
check it at once, and firmly. Your confessibn, 
repulsive as were many of its parts, I would 
Viot interrupt, because it tecu your deliberate 
record of your bypast life. That is fast closing 
on you ; and now of the fnture alone must you 
speak, and I warn you." 

" Useless I" cried she, with an impatient ges- 
ture ; " utterly and wholly useless !" 

" Do I, then, understand you to reject all 
belief in a future state ? Do you hold that there 
are no rewards — no punishments?" 

^* Oh no! He punishes — ^punishes severely — 
punishes bitterly. I have felt the misery of His 
frown. Nothing has prospered — nothing has 
thriven with me since that deed of blood. 
Wherever I sought to hide my guilty head, 
disaster met me. But for the ban of the Su- 
preme, I should not be here, and thus! Yes, 
He punishes, but not for eeer!'* 

It was in vain that I addressed myself to the 
task of bringing safer and sounder views to 
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bear upon her mind. Her attitude was that of 
attention ; but her thoughts were far, far away 
from those prison-walls. At length, rousing 
herself from a long reverie, she said, frankly 
and emphatically, 

^^ The topic is irksome to me ; I have incurred 
the hazard, and I must abide the penalty V^ 

The last morning of her earthly existence 
arriyed. She had slept, I was told, much and 
calmly during the night ; and^ when roused at 
six by the watchers, expressed herself " greatly 
refreshed by eight hours of unbroken rest," and 
then rose and dressed herself with remarkable 
alacrity. At sev^i I saw her again; she looked 
frightfully pale, and iier features had the fixed- 
ness and rigidity of marble; but neither tear 
nor sigh escaped her. Her nerve was fully 
equal to her hour of extremity. She replied 
promptly to a question I put to her, and then 
made it her last request that I would xibstain 
from touching upon any religious topic ! 

Meanwhile the hum of the dense multitude 
gathered around the building was distinctly 
audible, even in the prison; and the depressing 
effect of that low, booming, deepening murmur, 
heard at sudi an hour, and under such circum- 
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stances^ none can estimate save those who have 
listened to it. At eight the melancholy proces- 
sion began to move. As the criminal was on 
the point of joining it, the under-sherifli by the 
express wish, it was understood, of the judge, 
stepped forward and asked her whether she 
acknowledged the justice of her sentence ? 

**I assert now," was her reply, firmly and 
distinctly given, ^^as I have done from the first, 
that neither directly nor indirectly had I any 
knowledge or share in Mr. Ampthill's death. 
If he died by poison, it was neither mixed nor 
presented by me." 

The querist seemed disconcerted by her reply, 
and was apparently about to remodel his ques- 
tion, when the prisoner abruptly turned from 
him with ^^ Enough of this ! Gentlemen, I am 
ready. I would fain shorten this bitter hour." 

Another minute, and we stood upon the 
drop. 

Mine has been a checquered life ; many have 
been the painful scenes I have had to witness, 
and many my distressing recollections of the 
gloomy past ; but never did I feel more sensibly 
the painfulness of my unenviable appointment 
than when I stood beside that wretched, but 
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most determined woman. The bearing of the 
prisoner, the crime for which she was con- 
demned, the doubt which hung over her 
case, the sullen, deep, and swelling roar of 
the mob, — a roar in which no word could be 
accurately caught, and no voice was distinctly- 
audible, but which, if I understood at all its 
strange and peculiar monotone, betokened hos- 
tility and impatience, — each and all of these 
attendant circumstances aggravated the horror 
of the scene. 

It was as I expected. The moment she made 
her appearance a yell of exultation burst from 
the hieaving, restless, excited multitude below. 
It was no partial expression of feeling, — ^it was 
not the splenetic ebullition of a few coarse- 
minded and merciless individuals, — it was loud, 
vehement, and general. Had her personal ap- 
pearance been prepossessing, — ^had she been 
youthful or handsome, — had she looked gentle 
and resigned, I am persuaded, so capricious is 
the feeling of a mob, that her reception would 
have been less ferocious and appalling ; but the 
spectators thought, that in her marked and re- 
pulsive visage, they recognised the features of 
a ruthless murderess, and vented that opinion 
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in the manner most consonant to their con- 
victions. 

She felt this. " And they, too, condemn mel" 
was her remark, — " thirst for my blood — are 
eager to witness my dying struggles. Be it 
so ! Be quick. Sir/' s^d she, addressing the 
hangman ; " these worthy people are impatient, 
and I love not their company." 

The fatal noose was placed around her neck 
— a handkerchief was put into her hand. The 
under-sheriff and his party retired ; but still I 
hovered near her. The pale lips moved, I hope 
— I will ever hope — in prayer. The words 
** mercy — ^pardon," faintly reached me. Was 
that proud spirit at length bending before its 
Maker? Did it pass away in accents of prayer 
and supplication? I trust so. I watched her 
every movement with intense and painful ear- 
nestness, but not long. A few seconds, and she 
gave the fatal signal, and passed, amid the ex^ 
ecrations of her fellows, into the dread pre- 
sence of her Maker I 

Vivid and extraordinary is the feeling, — ^and 
a kindred confession will, I think, be made 
by all chaplains, — ^which arises in the breast of 
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a spiritual director towards a condemned crimi- 
nal. It is not^ indeed^ that in the peril of the 
man's position you forget the nature of his crime^ 
or lose, in your sorrow for the individual, your 
abhorrence of his practices; but in his hazardous 
condition you find a source of intense and abiding 
interest, which would have arisen under no other 
circumstances. He is an olyect on which your 
thoughts perpetually dwell; ugain and again does 
the question recur whether "all hai^been done 
that could be done by you, to inform him, console 
him, prepare him ? " And if his state of mind be 
unsatisfactory, if he evince no symptoms of re- 
pentance, and betray no emotions of shame and 
regret, this feeling deepens into an excess of the 
most irritable and ungovernable anxiety. Beset 
by it, weeks elapsed before I could banish from 
my memory the closing scene of Teresa Gray, 
and the state of mind in which she met it. The 
mooted question pursued me, ^* Was her dying 
declaration true, — and she herself, as she averred, 
wholly innocent? — or did she pass into eternity 
with k lie upon her lips, and was she Ampthill's 
cool and malignant murderess? The evidence 
was wholly circumstantial; but was it not pos- 
sible for judge and jury to be alike misled ? If 
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80, who is the guilty party, and what the temp- 
tation to so foul a crime? 

These emotions of irritation and uncertainty 
were not permitted to subside by the strange 
rumours which, from time to time, reached me. 
I learned that, within a month after Teresa's 
execution, Ampthill's widow married a labourer 
on the farm, a man of drunken habits and de- 
praved character. Further inquiries led me to 
believe the report well founded that she had 
been this fellow's mistress during her husband's 
lifetime. He treated her — the result would have 
been extraordinary had it been otherwise — with 
great contempt and cruelty; and on her remon- 
strating with him for his extravagance and excess, 
waa more than once heard to reply, "Keep a 
civil tongue in your head, mistress, or some day 
I may be tempted to tell a tale that will hang 
you." Whether this remark had any reference 
to her former husband's fate her own conscience 
could best determine; but, be its bearing what 
it might, it invariably silenced her. 

I was musing one morning on these, and simi- 
lar well-authenticated statements, and had half 
persuaded myself that they cleared up much that 
was mysterious in Teresa Gray's defence, when 
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a middle-aged cousin paid me a passing visit, en 
route for the Midland Circuit. I told him my 
misgivings as to the issue of the late trial, adding, 
"the real version will yet be given to us: mur- 
der will out." 

*^A popular, but fallacious saying," was his 
reply. "Many a murder has been committed 
of which the perpetrators have escaped detec- 
tion : witness my poor uncle Meddly cott. What 
a strange fate was his, and still enveloped in 
mystery 1 " 

"Tell it me, by all means," I cried, "if it 
were only to change the current of my thoughts, 
and divert me from my late painful duties." 

His rejoinder was brief. 

^^ Its details are gloomy, but most of them 
extraordinary; and remember, all of them are 
TRUE. Thus they run ; — " 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



THE FOREIGN AMBASSADRESS. 



In the town of Ilfracombe, one of the sweetest 
and most picturesque of the many lovely water- 
ing-places which line the Devon coasts there 
lived some twenty years ago, a Mr. Meddlycott, 
"a general practitioner." 

His reputation with the ladies stood high. 
He had had the honour of bringing into the 
world half the squirearchy of his district, and 
was considered by all the caudle-loving gossips 
for fifty miles i:ound as a ^^very famous manP 
Years and infirmities had stolen upon him, and 
he was meditating a retreat from the more active 
duties of his calling, when, one Christmas eve, 
he received a letter, bearing the London post- 
mark, requesting him to be "without fail in or, 
near Ilfracombe the ensuing day, when a lady 
from a considerable distance would reach it, for 
the express purpose of consulting him." 
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Never did a letter assail more successfully 
the foibles of the party to whom it was ad* 
dressed. 

"My fame^then, has reached the metropolis!" 
— 80 ran the gentle whisper of gratified vanity. 
"A lady from a considerable distance, — London, 
without doubt, — desires to consult me. A per- 
son, unquestionably, of consideration, from the 
handsome enclosure which the letter contains. 
Ah! sooner or later merit is appreciated even in 
this world!" 

And with this soothing apophthegm Mr. Med- 
dlycott smoothed down his waistcoat, and sallied 
forth on his usual rounds with a countenance 
beaming with self-complacency. 

Christmas day arrived, dark, dreary, and tem- 
pestuous, — mid-day, without one glimpse of sun, 
had passed, — and twilight had given place to a 
night of pitchy darkness, without bringing any 
tidings of the expected arrival. The heading 
of the letter, '^strictly confidential/^ had excluded 
Mrs. Meddlycott from all knowledge of its con- 
tents; and the doctor, having fumed and fidgeted 
for a couple of hours in a way that irritated hid 
helpmate's curiosity almost beyond endurance, 
was about to retire to rest, when a ring at the 
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bell was heard^ and a note handed in. Its con- 
tents fan thus: — 

" Mrs. Mackenzie is arrived, and wishes to see 
Mr, MeddlycoU immediately. 

12, Ocean Place." 

A few minutes sufficed to bring the doctor 
to one of the quietest^ most secluded^ and yet 
comfortable lodging-houses, near the bay; on 
reaching which, he was ushered into a small 
drawing-room, where, veiled and in travelling 
costume, sat a lady. She was evidently a fo- 
reigner; spoke English imperfectly, and with 
difficulty. Her age appeared about forty, and 
her look, and manner, and bearing all indicated 
the woman of refinement and high-breeding. 

There was a pause, of evident and painful 
embarrassment, when Mr. Meddlycott entered, 
during which the stranger scanned him as if 
she would read his inmost soul. There was 
something in the expression of her eye so mer- 
ciless, stem, and defying, that Mr. Meddlycott 
shrank involuntarily from its scrutiny. 

" I am about to entrust to you. Sir, the life 
of one who is very dear to me. Her situation 
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will speedily demand the exercise of your well- 
known professional skill; and I throw myself 
confidently on your sense of honour. Before 
I introduce you to my charge, promise me 
solemnly and sacredly, as in the presence of 
God, that the circumstances under which you 
meet, and the professional servicffi you may 
have to render her, shall never be divulged to 
human being.'' 

The doctor hesitated. 

^^ Such a pledge is most unusual," he re- 
marked, "and — " 

" I am aware of it," said the lady, earnestly ; 
" but, under present circumstances, it is indis- 
pensable. Your discretion shall be duly re- 
compensed. Unless that pledge be given, here 
our interview must terminate."" 

" What object is my silence to serve ?" 

" That of concealing the shame of a distin- 
guished family," observed the lady, bitterly. 
"You are yourself a father, and the honour of 
a daughter is inconceivably dear to you. Need 
I say more ? " 

Mr. Meddlycott's feelings were touched : his 
vision became suddenly indistinct ; but it was 
not the keenness of the evening air which had 
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filled his eyes with water. The lady observed 
and pursued her advantage ; and, before the in- 
terview closed, the required promise was again 
exacted and acceded to. 

On the third day after the stranger's arrival, 
a hasty summons from Ocean Place again 
brought Mr. Meddlycott's activity into play, and 
added fresh fiiel to the curiosity of his portly 
lady. On this occasion he was introduced to a 
fair, gentle, dove-eyed girl, whose years ap- 
peared barely to exceed sixteen, and whom he 
did not quit till, after many hours' peril, he left 
her the mother of a very noble boy. Early the 
following morning, when Mr. Meddlycott was 
on the point of starting to visit his youthful 
patient, he was greeted with the astounding in- 
telligence that the whole party had quitted 
Illfracombe at daybreak I The house, hired for 
a month, had been paid for the preceding even- 
ing; no account was left outstanding; every 
article for hous&-consumption had been paid 
for on delivery. They seemed to have vanished 
without leaving any clue to their name or his- 
tory; for their only attendant had been an 
elderly female, a German, unable to speak a 
single word of English. 

TOL. L I 
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A sealed packet was left in charge of the 
owner of the house, addressed to Mr. Meddly- 
cott, by whom it was eagerly opened. It con- 
tained a bank-note for fifty pounds, and the 
following brief memorandum :— 

" Your skill and attention will never be for- 
gotten ; the inclosed testifies but inadequately 
my sense of both. A similar sum will reach 
you yearly, so long as you are faithful to the 
trust reposed in you. Be silent and prosper. 
Be inquisitive and — 

*' M." 

Mrs. Meddlycott's amazement at learning 
that the foreigners had quitted Ilfracombe was 
unbounded and genuine. For a fall hour she 
sat lost in conjecture. " Who could they be ? 

• 

Which was the invalid? Were they sisters ? or 
mother and daughter? or aunt and niece? 
What had brought them to Ilfracombe ? What 
had driven them from it ? Was her husband in 
the secret? How many, and whom, did that 
sfeeret involve?" 

She thought and thought till she was in 
a perfect fever of curiosity. Twenty times 
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a-<]ay did her dear gossips ask her for an ex- 
planation of that mysterious arrival and depav- 
ture^ and as many times had she the painful 
mortification of confessing that she was as 
much in the dark as themselves ! In vain did 
she betake herself to that high settee in that 
portentous bow-window which commanded the 
main street of Hfracombe, — ^that conspicuous 
and dreaded observatory, in which so large a 
portion of her life was passed^ — in which so 
many reputations had been murdered, so many 
"facts" promulgated which never had had the 
slightest foimdation, — so many marriages an- 
nounced as ** certain," which had never been 
contemplated, — so many conversations repeated 
which bad never taken place. Oh! if those 
walls could have spoken, what a budget of 
scandal would they not have disclosed I 

Nor was Mr. Meddlycott less uneasy on his 
part. A very painful suspicion had taken pos- 
session of his mind. The departure of the 
foreigners from Ilfracombe had been described 
to him by an eye-witness clearly and distinctly 
enough. They had quitted it,, as they had 
reached it, in a dark green travelling-carriage, 
without crest or armorial bearing of any de- 

I 2 
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scriptlon. The younger lady seemed a great 
invalid; and was carefully muffled up. She 
was carried, rather than assisted, into the 
vehicle, the blinds of which were instantly 
drawn down. The elder lady gave the neces- 
sary directions relative to the arrangement of 
the luggage and their intended route ; while the 
whole attention of the German waiting-woman 
seemed devoted to the comfort of her youthful 
mistress. 

But ichere was the child ? 

No description of their departure made any 
mention of this appendage ; nor did Mr. Med- 
dlycott, bearing his promise of secresy in pain- 
ful remembrance, dare to put a direct and open 
question on the point. The more he reflected 
on the occurrences of the last eight-and-forty 
hours, the more uneasy did he become. The 
gleam of that cold, hard, remorseless eye, when 
the crisis of the mother's agony came on, the 
beseeching look of the younger female, the 
scowl with which that look was answered by 
the elder, — the muttered imprecation with 
which she received the helpless infant from the 
doctor's hands, — the grasp with which she 
clutched it, as if she could have wrung its 
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little neck, and exulted in the deed, — all these 
minute circumstances recurred to the medical 
man's mind, and rendered his repose unusually 
restless and broken. ^* I wish I had never seen 
the parties I'* was his hearty, but involuntary, 
ejaculation, as he turned himself for the twen-* 
tieth time on his uneasy pillow. 

" You have been doing something which you 
ought not," instantly replied his wary helpmate, 
who had been watching him with the most in- 
tent observation. " A guilty conscience needs 
no accuser. Don't tell me to the contrary," 
she continued, perceiving that Mr. Meddlycott 
meditated an interruption; ^^Tm not to be 
deceived. Don't suppose that I wish to know. 
Thank God I 'm not inquisitive. That weak- 
ness does not run in my family I" 

«Ohl oh! oh I" said Mr. Meddlycott, in- 
voluntarily. 

" Keep your dreadful secrets to yourself, if 
such a course you deem decent or justifiable 
towards such a woman as myself. Some day, 
Mr. Meddlycott, — some distant day you will 
kiiow my value." 

" A very distant day I " said the doctor,— but, 
as he was a man of peace, sotto voce. 
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Early the following morning the attack was 
renewed. 

" Henry, dear, do tell me who tcere those 
people in Ocean Place ?" 

Henry, dear, was in a moment in the arms of 
Morpheus I 

** What an inveterate sleeper !" cried the 
inquisitive ladjr; *^but I will unravel this 
mystery, if his nap last short of doomsday !" 

" Henry, dear," was resolved she should not, 
and took his measures accordingly. 

" Mrs. Meddlycott," said he, when the break- 
fast had been removed, "you once wished to 
possess that China dinner-service at Eardley's ; 
do you covet it still ? " 

" Dp I ?*' she returned, bitterly : " can I help 
it? Such a bargain — so perfect — ^the very 
thing I want I And such splendid dinner-sets 
as Mrs. Amy Chichester, and the Hoggs of 
Appledore, and Mrs. Bencraft of Barnstable 
duly parade before me at their yearly dinners ; 
while the vile old delph I am obliged to use 
almost breaks my heart when I set my eyes on 
it! Want a dinner-set 1 What woman in 
Ilfracombe wants one more? And such a 
bargain I" 
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It is yours." 

Mine 1 Now, Mr. Meddlycott, you are 
trifling with my feelings, and it is moat un- 
generous and unjust I' 

" It is yours, I repeat, — on one condi- 
tion." 

'^ Name it !" said she, eagerly ; and her eyes 
sparkled with expectation. 

** That you never allude to those foreigners, 
in my presence or out of it, again." 

There was a pause. Mrs. Meddlycott felt 
this was a yery trying moment. Her inquisitive 
spirit, which no difficulties could subdue, her 
love of mystery, — the keenness with which she 
hunted down a secret, — ^the pledges which she 
had given to her sister gossips that she *^ would 
NEVER rest till she had probed the very bottom 
of that Ocean Place afikir ;" all these rose in 
distinct array before her. But then — the 
splendid and long-coveted dinner-service, — the 
go-by which she could, in consequence, give to 
Mrs. Amy Chichester, and Mrs. John Brem- 
ridge, and others of her contemporaries, who 
had dared to. contest the pcM of ton with her ; 
the triumph with which she would submit it to 
their inspection ; the envy which would almost 
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choke them as they ate off it ; these feelings 
were bahn to her anxious spirit. 

" I promise," said she faintly ; " and you 
know when I promise I perform." 

" Admitted — admitted," cried the doctor ; 
and on the following morning the dinner-service 
was in Mrs. Meddlycott's possession. 

Years rolled on ; and punctually did the pro- 
mised sum arrive. Nor was this all. When 
the doctor s eldest daughter was married, a 
bank-bill for twenty pounds, bearing the Paris 
post-mark, made its appearance, on which was 
a pencilled memorandum, " Towards the bride's 
trousseau.^ When his second son was on the 
eve of sailing for India, a similar sum was for- 
warded under a similar post-mark, directed in 
the same small, neat, feminine hand, *^ Towards 
the young man's outfit." It was clear that 
there was a sleepless vigilance exercised in 
some unknown quarter over Mr. Meddlycott's 
domestic arrangements; which, though pro- 
ductive of specific advantage, caused at times a 
feeling of vague, but most disagreeable appre- 
hension to overcloud that worthy gentleman's 
mind. 

Other changes were at hand. Soon after the 
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cadet's departure for Bengal, the angel of death 
called for Mrs. Meddlycott. She belonged to 
the "Independent" congregation: and the 
deacons of that body duly attended her. They 
remarked one eyening, as she was drawing near 
her end, that hers had been a highly-favoured 
career, that her husband had been kind and 
amiable, and her children dutiful and prosperous, 
and that her own health up to that very illness 
had been perfectly uninterrupted. 

" All have their trials,'* was her brief com- 
ment. 

« True ; but you "" 

" I have had mine I That mystery in Ocean 
Place I could never penetrate, though I tried 
for years at it I But now aU is as one /" Her 
favourite expression when thoroughly foiled. 

" But that matter is really beneath con- 
sideration — quite atrifle — ^utterly unimportant" 

" You think so ?" said she, quickly ; "I don't ; 

and never did. It is carefully cloaked, I grant 

you: some day or other, however, an awful 

mystery will be unravelled there I" 

But you die happy ?" 

I should have died happier could I have 

divined what those foreigners came to Ilfra- 

I 3 
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combe about I And theUj they left at such an 
extraordinary early hour ! How it has puzzled 
mer 

These were her last worda : and, as Mr. 
Quaint, the Independent minister observed, 
" they were not edify inff,^ 

The resignation with which Mr. Meddlycott 
met his loss was quite exemplary. He was 
never heard to utter a single murmur I " It was 
his duty," he said, " to acquiesce readily and 
cheerfully. There never was such a woman." 
That all Ilfracombe admitted. But when he 
finished off by saying that he « could never hope 
to replace her," there were some ladies of a 
certain age who thought that quite a ^^non 
fequiturJ" 

To dissipate his grief, he determined, for the 
first time in his life, to visit London. It was 
May : town was full : and, as he was looking 
about on the, to him^ unusual bustle, he ran 
against a respectably-dressed woman, to whom 
he began forthwith to apologise. The female 
started when she heard the sound of his voice ; 
and, when he had finished his sentence^ looked 
up in his face with an "expression of downright 
terror, which to him wfis inexplicable. He com- 
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menced his excuses do novo : the party uttered 
no word of reply : but with a countenance of 
ashy paleness and a quivering lip, turned 
abruptly from him, and was soon lost in the 
crowd. The demeanour of the woman annoyed 
him; and the more, as he fancied that her 
features were not strange to him : but where, 
or under what circumstances they had previously 
met,, he was unable to recal. 

"My bluff North Devon face frightened 
the lady,'* said he as he detailed the rencontre 
to a friend. **My pretensions to good looks 
were always questionable ; but that my visage 
in my old age actually alarms a woman does 
indeed afflict mel" 

" London women are not famed for timidity," 
said his companion drily. And this rejoinder 
dismissed the subject 

Two days afterwards Queen Adelaide held a 
drawing-room. Anxious to obtain a glimpse of 
that matchless beauty so peculiarly the charac- 
teristic of the British female aristocracy, Mr. 
Meddlyeott bribed high for the possession of a 
window within the palace> which commanded 
an uninterrupted view of the company as they 
aUghted from their carriages, and succeeded. 
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Those who had the privilege of the entree came 
first: and foremost amongst these was one whose 
features riveted his attention. . She was young, 
and very beautiful ; the small and exquisitely- 
moulded features ; the swan -like neck and 
marble brow ; the soft and pleading expression 
of eye, that, once seen, could not easily be for- 
gotten, recalled her at once to his recollection 
as his foreign and mysterious patient at H&a- 
combe. The years that had intervened since 
they met had only added fulness to her form, 
and dignity to her carriage ; the ^same mild, 
calm, gentle, bewitching look of innocence was 
visible, and hallowed the shrine in which it 
dwelt. 

"Who is that lady?" said he to a by- 
stander. 

" I don't recollect the name at this moment ; 
but she is a foreign ambassadress; and that 
stern, dark, harsh-looking man, by her side, is 
her husband. Lovely as she looks, she is said 
to be an unhappy wife." 

" Oh I the old story, I presume — a faithless 
husband? * He loved, and he rode awayl' 
Eh?" 

" No ; she is childless ; and, on the counts 
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death without issue^ his name becomes extinct. ' 

^^ Childiess !^ repeated Mr. Meddlycott, and 
fell into a reverie, which was anything but 
agreeable. The next morning he returned to 
Ilfracombe. 

He found that during his absence his place 
had been so successfully supplied by his son, 
and that matters altogether wore so satisfactory 
an appearance, that he resolved to carry into 
effect his long-cherished project of retiring 
altogether from his profession, and becoming a 
gentleman at large. 

The house in Ocean Place, which the foreign- 
ers- had so temporarily occupied, was vacant, 
and to be sold. He liked the situation, and its 
easy distance from the bay ; gave a fancy price, 
and became the proprietor. Poor man! He 
little foresaw at that moment the results by 
which that acquisition was to be accompanied. 
The house was nicely fitted up ; and, with the 
exception of re-papering a room intended for 
his own study, no outlay seemed necessary. 
But when did the owner of a property recently 
acquired settle quietly down into the conviction 
that no alteration was requisite ? 

Mr. Meddlycott's anxiety to detect imperfec- 



«« 
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tions^ and remedy deformities, bad been but 
imperfectly gratified^ when late one evening it 
struck him that the hearthstone of the kitchen 
fire-place did not lie altogether square and even, 
and he resolved that then and there — all the 
servants being in bed — ^he would himself raise 
the block, and ascertain the intervening obstacle. 
He accomplished his task with infinite diffi- 
culty; and, afi a reward, discovered the skeleton 
of a male in/ant ! 

Here was a prize for honest industry I This 
was curiosity obtaining its own reward! So 
much for an anxious and inquiring spirit I ^^ The 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties !" 

Mr. Meddlycott was sleepless that night, and 
the next. 

" Curse the child!" said he, audibly, when 
he rose fagged and jaded the second morning ; 
" it came into the world, I believe, for no other 
purpose than to perplex me I And yet," said 
he, when the calm, still voice of reason obtained 
audience, " after all it is but a case of suspicion. 
It does not necessarily follow that these axe the 
remains of that infant which I brought into the 
world, but could never afterwards trace. They 
may be those of the child of some other woman. 
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Fifty different parties have inhabited the house 
since that eyentful evening. Again, why may 
not this child have died a natural death, and 
been secreted here, from the pressure of poverty, 
and from no improper or murderous motive? 
One point, however, is most satisfactory, and 
that is, that the late Mrs. Meddlycott is gone to 
her rest. Had this discovery taken place during 
the lifetime of that exemplary woman, and come 
in any shape und^ her cognizance, all Ilfra- 
combe, nay, all Devon, would have rung with 
her righteous indignation. Such were her rigid 
notions of propriety ; the necessity she felt of 
making an example of all unfortunate females; 
such her impression that the law of the land 
should be duly obeyed, and all sin and wicked* 
ness made to fly before it, that I do verily believe 
she would have hung me up before my own 
door as an accessary after the fact. Weill 
there is balm in every bottle, if we but shake 
it. I said, when Mrs. M. died, ^ tJiere was muck 
to be thankful for^ I retain the same opinion." 
But this was not the invariable current of 
his reflections upon the subject. There were 
moments when the most painful surmises agi- 
tated his mind. ^* Am I justified in maintain- 
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ing my studied reserve on the subject ? These 
monies which have from time to time reached 
me, are they the price of blood? My promise 
of secrecy was undoubtedly given : am I, at no 
period, and under no circumstances, justified in 
recalling it ? This last discovery — is it proper, 
professional, or creditable, to observe unbroken 
silence respecting it ? " 

These were reflections which ever and anon 
occurred to and harassed him. His friends 
observed a marked difference in his spirits and 
demeanour. He grew nervous, restless, irri- 
table; and at times would wake up out of 
apparently a most painful reverie with the un- 
intelligible ejaculation, " That most abominable 
child I" To change the scene, divert^ his 
thoughts, amuse, and interest him, — for the 
mind, his friends imagined, was overtasked, as 
well as the bodily frame weakened, — his son- 
in-law proposed that he should pay them a visit 
at Paris, where he and his wife were then 
residing. The invitation was accepted at once. 

Paris is Pleasure' s head-quarters. It is the 
Canaan of the idler. Within its boundary the 
wings of time seem doubly feathered. It is 
there, if anywhere, possible for the heartsick to 
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escape from himself. Upon no nation in the 
world does the pursuit of pleasure sit so gracer 
fully as the French. Their versatility of cha- 
racter ; the rapidity with which they pass from 
one emotion to another ; the ease with which 
they adapt themselves to circumstances; their 
turn for badinage; and the importance with 
which they invest trifles, render a temporary 
sojourn in their capital a very joyous aifair. 
All hail, to thee, gay city of Paris, with thy 
filthy troUoirs and well-dressed women I 

Mr. Meddlycott seemed to enter right heartily 
into the abandannement of the hour. His spirits 
rallied, and his appetite improved. But still 
Mr. Essington's surprise was great when one 
evening, as they were promenading the Boide- 
vards, he observed his worthy father-in-law 
look very fixedly — and had he been a younger 
man, very impudently, — on the features of a 
stout, short, square, stolid-faced woman, who 
slowly passed them. Then, as if not satisfied 
with that prolonged survey of her person, he 
quitted, abruptly enough, his son's arm, and 
gave chase. The female looked back; and 
when she saw him mending his pace, appeared 
alarmed, and quickened hers. From a walk it 
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became a run, and both speedily were out of 
sight. 

" Whew ! " cried the son-in-law, giving a long 
whistle, — " a nice amusement for an old gentle- 
man of sixty-four! The very last species of 
escapade of which I should have accused my 
honoured relative. What a mercurial old gen- 
tleman he must be ! Ha ! ha ! ha I It is well 
the late Mrs. Meddlycott is at rest. Though, 
whether she will remain quiet under these cir- 
cumstances is to me questionable." 

In about twenty minutes the old gentleman 
regained his sou'-in-law, very much winded. 

**I have lost her," cried he, in a tone of 
vexation. 

"Not for want of giving chase," said the 
other, drily, 

" She's an old acquaintance of mine," began 
the doctor, 

" So I conjectured," was the reply of his 
dutifid son. 

Tut I you cannot imagine — ^ 
I imagine nothing," returned Essington, 
bursting into a roar; '^what I actually wit- 
nessed was quite sufficient, — ^an elderly gentle- 
man in full chase of a very ordinary-looking 
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lady. The construction I am to gather from 
so extraordinary a phenomenon you can best 
determine." 

^^ That woman is in possession of a fact which 
I am most anxious to ascertain. My own future 
peace is involved in it. I have encountered her 
before, in the public streets of London, where 
she avoided me. She has done so still more 
markedly to-day." 

" Yes/' said Essington, maliciously ; " of her 
avoiding you there can be but little doubt ; nor 
of your determinately seeking her." 

'^ I have only a single question to put to her," 
said the doctor, musingly ; ^^ that answered, 
I will never molest her again." 

"A single question," said the young man, 
jestingly. " Come, you are a more modest man 
than 1 thought." 

" I cannot explain myself further, rally me as 
you will." 

" For that lay your account, governor, most 
assuredly, during the remainder of your stay in 
Paris. But, come, dinner waits I We are an 
hour beyond time. The claret will be hot, and 
the soup cold." 

The tide of engagements set in so strongly 
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for several succeeding days after this occurrence, 
that no opportunity was given to either party 
for again adverting to the subject. One morn- 
ing, however, after breakfast, the doctor was 
jocularly asked by his son-in-law if he would 
join him in a walk to a distant part of Paris. 
"Who knows," added he, "but that we may 
again catch a glimpse of your incognita f " 

" She shall not escape me a second time," 
said the old gentleman, sturdUy. " I will call 
in the assistance of the gensd'armerie." 

"The gensd'armerie ! If it were not too 
absurd, I should say we were under surveillance 
already." 

" Pshaw ! who would think it worth while to 
watch MY movements ? " said Mr. Meddlycott. 

" I know not," returned his son, with more 
gravity of manner than the occasion seemed to 
warrant ; **but the impression is strong on my 
mind that our movements are dogged. I have 
lived sufficiently long in Paris to be conversant 
with some of the tricks of the police ; and I 
cannot resist the suspicion that one in disguise 
is daily on our trail.^ 

" Be it so. He will find it difficult to connect 
me with any treasonable attempt, I fancy. 
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I am not going to become one of the moveinent 
party at my time of life. I have too great a 
desire to carry my head on my shoulders, and to 
die quietly in my bed.** 

^^But, the bare idea of being subjected to 
such espionage is painful." 

"Not to one who is conscious of hayin<T 
given no just grounds for it," returned the 
doctor, stoutly. And yet he closed his remark 
somewhat singularly with a sigh. 

Evening came on, and found Mr. Meddlycott 
at the opera. At the end of the first act a noise 
in an adjoining box attracted his attention: 
surrounded by a brilliant party, and accompa* 
nied by the elder foreigner, whose marked 
features he so well remembered, there sat the 
foreign ambassadress I He looked at her for a 
few moments calmly and attentively, to satisfy 
himself of her identity : and then turned for in- 
formation to a garrulous French deputy near him. 

" That I oh yes I every information is at 
monsieur's service," — the customary French 
bow closed the sentence. " That is the Countess 

. Her husband was ambassador from the 

Court to that of St. James's. A pretty 

but unhappy-looking woman." 
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And the elderly female on her left?" 
Speak low when you speak of her. She 
is the very genius of intrigue. That woman 
is connected remotely with more than one 
crowned head in Europe. She has the blood 
of Catherine de Medicis in her veins; and 
the venom of that accursed monster in her 
heart ! '* 

« Her name ? " 

" The Duchess of . But, the less you 

know of her the better. She is aunt to the 
countess, who is her heir ; is a woman of im- 
mense wealth; but, how acquired, eh? how 
acquired ? The guillotine alone can tell that I 
But, see I she is looking this way. If it were 
not fancy, I should say that her gaze is fixed on 
you. Was there ever seen on earth so savage, 
so diabolical an expression in a w<»nan's eye ? 
and that jewelled hand. Faugh I there is blood 
upon it I " 

« The there is 1" said the doctor, involun- 
tarily, and felt very queer. 

*' Humph I you know best whether you have 
ever crossed her path. Her restless eye is 
again turned this way, and that with so peculiar 
a lustre, that, excuse me, mon ami, if I do not 
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greatly caxe about continuing your neighbour. 
We shall meet again. Au revoir ! " 

At this moment Essington joined him. 

^^ I have found," said the doctor to him, in a 
low, calm tone, " a clue to the mystery which 
has so long harassed me. This is neither time 
nor place for the disclosures I am about to 
make : but, as we walk homewards this evening, 
I am resolved to burst the seal of secrecy 
hitherto imposed on me, — to disburthen my 
conscience, — and make a clear breast of it*" 

The ballet terminated soon afterwards ; and, 
as they slowly sought Mr. Meddlycott's home, 
the latter divulged to his son-in-law all the cir- 
cumstances connected with the foreigner's visit 
to Hfracombe. While the narrator was about 
midway in his tale, a passenger, shabbily-dressed, 
lounged carelessly past them ; and, in so doing, 
observed, as if addressing another individual — 
" There is %afety in silence ! " 

** Comical, isn't it," said Essington, *^ under 
present circumstances ?" 

" Yes," returned the doctor, moodily ; " but 
what I am saying is in the tragic, not comic, 
vein ; " and he gravely resumed his confessions. 

" Pass, sir ! — ^pray pass ;" said the speaker, at 
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another period of his tale, when " a party 
having the appearance of a mUitary officer, 
seemed to hang on his steps, and apparently to 
listen to his conversation. 

" Mille pardons, messieurs," was the reply, 
with a bow, and a shrug, and a grimace, with- 
out which no Frenchman can, to his own 
apparent satisfaction, discharge any of the com- 
mon courtesies of life. 

" Now, but for the fashionable air of that 
fellow,'* said Meddlycott, " I should have pro- 
nounced him one of those cursed eavesdroppers 
one is ever stumbling upon in Paris ; but, what 
is your opinion, Essington, of this history ?" 

" Singular enough !" said the young man ; 
" but I see not how you could have acted other- 
wise than you did. And now, you cannot 
adopt decisive measures, your information is so 
very vague. Take my advice, doctor; let it 
rest where it is." 

'^It cannot; and it shall not. But I will 
explain myself more fully to-morrow. Good 

night r 

Ah! that morrow I how often to the most 
eager and self-confident does it never arrive I 
The next morning the doctor failed to present 
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himself) as usual^ at the break&st-tabld. Es- 
singtoD) about eleyen, went in search of him. 
He was out. His servant said^ that While 
dressing two strangers had sent up their cards^ 
and begged to see him; that they had asked him 
to accompany them to some house in the Fau-^ 
bourg (which the servant could not remember)^ 
to inspect some very curious anatomical prepa^ 
rations ; that their description seemed to interest 
Mr. Meddlycott greatly ; and that, after break- 
fasting with him^ they had all three left the 
house in company. 

The dinner-hour came, and passed away. 
Evening— midnight-day-break brought no 
tidings of the missing man. Poor Mrs. Essing-* 
ton's alarm about her father became extreme. 
In this feeling, to an extent greater than he 
chose to admit, Mr. Essington shared. Every 
search was made; every inquiry instituted; 
messengers were sent in various directions^ and 
a minute description of his person was given to 
the police, and a handsome douceur promised 
them for promptness and diligence. This last 
offer Mr, Essington fancied — it might be but 
fancy — was received with the most frigid and 
inexplicable indifference. 

VOL. L K 
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On the morning of the fourth day, Mr Med- 
dlycott's remains were recognised in the Morgue^ 
where they had been placed on being rescued 
from the Seine the preceding evening. 

But the circumstances of his death remain 
enveloped in mystery. No inquiries could ever 
trace^ no investigation could ever identify the 
parties who had called upon him ; nor could 
any clue ever be found to those " anatomical 
preparations" which he had been so anxious to 
examine. His watch^ purse, and diamond 
breast-pin, were found uninjured ; nor were any 
marks of violence discernible on his person. 

Some affect to believe that he had committed 
suicide, — a conclusion strangely at variance 
with his easy circumstances, regular habits, 
religious opinions, and cheerful disposition. 
Others affirm that he perished the victim of a 
violated promise; and that tranquilly, easily^ 
and happily would his days have closed had he 
not had the misfortune of encountering the 
Foreign Ambassadress. Which conclusion i^ 
the right one, the great day can alone deter* 
mine! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

8HOAL8 AND QUICKSANDS. 

Fiercely has it been debated which is the most 
rapid mode of commimication for the wandering 
spirits of a restless community. Some affect 
the steamer^ others the rail; balloons are not 
without their backers ; and, last of all, " The 
Aerial Transit Company" has a small and 
select number of adherents, prepared to push 
its pretensions to the extremities of the earth. 
But, to my mind, " The Evil-report-dissemina- 
tion Company," — an old-established fraternity, 
—for rapidity of movement, shames every other 
mode of communication that man's ingenuity has 
invented. I came to this conclusion for about 
the fiftieth time this morning, when Mr. Pounce, 
the magistrate's clerk, accosted me. 

^^ A word with you ; — ^mind, confidential ; 
strictly and solemnly confidential! Your ap- 
pointment is not worth three months' purchase I 

K 2 
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Moles are at work underground. You under- 
stand me ?" 

I did not ; and my looks proclaimed as 
much. 

'•With what an extraordinary difficulty of 
comprehension some people are visited !" mur- 
mured jSIr. Pounce, compassionately. Then, 
raising his voice, " C, A, B, A, L : what do 
these five letters spell ? R, U, I, N to many an 
honest man. Now you need no dictionary, 
eh?" 

More than ever," said I calmly. 
Listen. A clique is at work. You're to 
be dismissed. Now mind, every syllable I utter 
is * strictly confidential.' That clique is active, 
and headed by a man who is personally a foe to 
you. Now, God bless ye, remember what I say 
is * confidential.' Your speedy removal is dis- 
tinctly aimed at. Observe, I name no names — •- 
never do — often perilous — always useless. But 
rely on me. You're to be superseded, and 
shortly." 

" On what grounds ?" 

" Ee-li-gi-on," said Mr Pounce, with Em- 
phasis; and the while he screwed up his huge' 
tnouth into the form of a round O. 
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^* Religion! are you sure of that?" 
" Ay. Did you ever know any vile scheme 
in this wicked world that was not cloaked in 
some way under the sacred pretext of relir 
gion?" 

And again he groaned audibly^ and repeated 
the same indescribable grimace. 

" You astonish me I " 

** Thought I should. Now mind, cwifidentiaL 
Blab^ and my dismissal will precede yours. 
Be wary. Hold your own if you can. And to 
do 8O9 Mr. Chaplain^ take out your words and 
look at them before you Utter them." 

He turned away abruptly as he spoke^ and 
left me a prey to doubt and disquietude. 

I scarcely know a more painful communica- 
tion for a man to listen to than that in which 
he learns he has inadvertently become obnox- 
ious to those who at will can deprive him of 
station^ character, and emolinnent; who are 
resolved to strike the blow, and only watch 
their opportunity. The torture of this mental 
rack for many days was mine. At length a 
kind-hearted friend assured me I might con- 
aider the following as a tolerably accurate 
account of what had passed at a recent meeting 
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of the Visiting Justices^ held within the gaol. 
I listened^ and took courage. 

After turning over, with many a ^'pish" and 
many a "pshaw," the chaplain^s journal, and 
elevating his eyebrow at intervals, with an air 
so exquisitely critical and dissatisfied that the 
immortal Fadladeen himself could have alone 
surpassed it, Mr. Watson Cumberstone observed, 

"There's a great deal too much preaching 
and praying within this gaol. I object to it." 

" On what grounds ?" said the chairman. 

" It's out of place." 

His brother ma^strates stared; but Mr. 
Cumberstone, without deigning to notice the 
looks of astonishment with which he was 
greeted, proceeded with admirable and impur- 
turbable composure : 

" In early life, my departed parents impressed 
on my youthful memory a maxim, which has 
been my polar-star in the darkest hour, *A 
place for everything, and everything in its 
place.* " 

" I don't clearly see the application of that 
sentiment on the present occasion," remarked 
the vice-chairman quietly. "What do you 
conceive to be the peculiar sphere of religion ; 
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or rather to what place would you confine 
it?'' 

"To the walls of Hhe holy church,'" returned 
Mr. Cumberstone, with the air of a man who is 
enunciating a profound truth. "Religion 
should be confined to Mother Church." 

**I agree with you," said Mr. Weatherley, 
the youngest magistrate on the bench, "and 
will second any motion you may make as to our 
present chaplain being either reprimanded or 
removed." 

"Empty breath I" continued my informant. 
** Don't let this discussion give you the slightest 
uneasiness. Mere verbiage ! The magistrates 
mainly are with you, and have too much good 
sense and right feeling to be influenced by the 
heated fancies of Mr. Weatherley, or the solemn 
inanities of Mr. Cumberstone." 

But I did not feel easy ; and the next case, 
possessing peculiar features of interest, and re- 
quiring great circumspection, was approached 
by me with considerable reluctance. The facts 
were these. Lydia Bamett, a young girl of 
eighteen, was convicted at the Epiphany 
Sessions of shop-lifting. Three distinct cases of 
adroit mal-appropriation of clothing, eatables, 
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and drinkables were proved against her; and 
the chairman was thought to have passed a very 
lenient sentence when he doomed her to four 
months' imprisonment. If ever human being 
was truly penitent for past transgressions, I 
believe Lydia to have been that woman. She 
wept unceasingly. Her resolutions of future 
amendment were earnest and fervid, and free — 
•their chief attraction to my mind — ^from all 
appearance of artifice and cant. Her conduct, 
rather than her declarations, proved her to be 
humbled, submissive, contrite. There was, too, 
in the judgment of some who heard her trial, an 
extenuating circumstance in her case, if motives 
were to be at all weighed in apportioning the 
punishment of crime. She had a dying mother ; 
and it was proved, clearly that the tea, and the 
meat, and the blanket which she had pilfered 
in no way ministered to her own comforts, but 
were handed over to her famished and perishing 
parent. That parent was said to have been 
formerly an actress of considerable provincial 
celebrity; and her death was undoubtedly 
accelerated by want. 

What was to become of this repentant and 
humbled woman ? Her period of imprisonment 
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was on the eve of expiration, and shelter and 
asylum she had none ! 

'a shall be driven again to the commisHion 
of crime," was her oft-repeated and distressing 
exclamation. " Who will receive me, give me 
employment, or even believe me? I ask but 
for leave to labour — ^to labour for my daily 
bread. Try me, — prove me to be sincere; 
subject me to any probation, however strict. 
Any toil, however severe, will be welcome; 
and the humblest, coarsest fare will suffice me. 
But give me an opportunity of redeeming the 
past. Let the future cancel the shame of the 
present. I am old in sorrow, though I am 
young in years. Do not, I beseech, I implore 
you, compel me to grow old in crime." 

There is an urgent want, and our legislators 
should look to it, of an asylum for penitent 
OFFENDERS. They demand it at our hands. 
Nor can we withhold it, unless we are prepared 
to adopt the hateful jargon, that the vicious 
are irreclaimable. 

Can any situation be more piteous than that 
of a prisoner just liberated from the thraldom 
of confinement, full of remorse for the past, of 
anxiety for the future, and without shelter, 
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food, or firiend for the present ? We gaze too 
far a-head: philanthropy, now-a-days, looks 
only through a telescope ; distant objects alone 
command attention. The heathenism of the 
blacks in Africa, the idolatry of the worshippers 
of Juggernaut in India, the enormities of the 
opium trade in China, — these are duly deplored, 
and deeply considered ; but gin-palaces at home 
are viewed with indifference, the heathenism of 
our factory districts dismissed with a sigh, and 
the desolation of the penitent prisoner pertina- 
ciously overlooked. For him there rises no city 
of refuge. Alas ! when will the religious, and 
the benevolent, and the zealous amongst us 
admit, that our first sphere of duty lies amongst 
the wretched at our own doors ? But to my 
tale. The period of Lydia's imprisonment ex- 
pired, and the penitent girl was liberated. A 
little pecuniary assistance was given her for her 
immediate wants, and a few well-meant direc- 
tions for the future ; but no permanent effort 
was made to keep her in the path of duty. She 
took leave of me with a burst of tears; and 
even now I seem to hear her anguished excla- 
mation as she passed through the prison-gates, 
'^ God pardons the penitent, man spurns them." 
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CHAPTER XIX, 

THE DUCHESS OF ST. ALBANS. 



''It was a curious combination to witness : the woman, 
the actress, and the lady of quality. The latter character 
was played according to her own notions of the past. 
The reading was undoubtedly original.** 

HOBAOH WaLFOLI. 



A WEEK had elapsed since Lydia Barnett's 
liberation ; and^ such is the rapidity with which 
a chaplain's duties succeed each other, such the 
incessant calls on his attention, and so varied 
the objects presented to him, that the peculiar 
features of her case were fast fading from my 
recollection, when a note reached me fit)m one 
who, during her successful career, occupied no 
slight share of public attention, — Harriot, 
Duchess of St. Albans. 

She was then sojourning at the hotel of a 
neighbouring watering-place, in attendance on 
her first husband, Mr. Coutts. The note was 
abruptly worded. I cannot say that its tenor 
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was uncourteous, and yet it rather demanded 
than requested my presence at " The Clarence," 
between eleven and one, on the following day. 
What could be the object of the proposed in- 
terview puzzled me ; but the note was written 
with apparent sincerity ; and, having ascertained 
that the Couttses were unquestionably staying 

at 9 I took for granted that the summons 

was genuine, and ^obeyed it. On sending up 
my card, I was shown into a small sitting-room, 
odorous with flowers, and lavishly bedizened 
with fashionable nic-nacs. This I was told was 
Mrs. Coutts's morning-room : she had just quit- 
ted it. On a stand near a large easy-chair were 
three volumes, which she had apparently been 
consxdting* Their juxta-position amused me : 
'^ Ghost Stories from the German," Hoffer's 
'^Astrological Ahuanac," and ^^ Hannah More 
on Prayer." 

I had waited her pleasure for nearly an hour, 
when at length **^The Favourite of Fortune" 
bustled into the apartment. Her address was 
brusque and characteristic enough. 

**I have drawn largely on yout patience; 
Pray forgive me ; it has been unavoidable. Be 
seated. I have a favour to beg of you ; and yet 
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I have no right to ask one* In the mairfj I dis- 
like parsons ! They are shamefully unjust to 
the profession to which I once belonged. And| 
in truth, the war waged against theatricals by 
the Cheltenhamclergy is so monstrously tin — . 
But of that you are guiltless, and I waste time 
by recurring to it. My meaning is, I owe the 
clergy nothing on the score of past kindness, 
and have no right to expect any favour at their 
hands." 

I surveyed the rich woman fixedly, as with 
flippant fluency she thus vented her opinions. 
I thought she *' owed" much, at least to one of 
the body, — the gentleman who married her to 
Mr. Coutts, and who was pretty severely re- 
buked by his bishop for his hardihood in so 
doing. I longed to tell her so ; but, on second 
thoughts, bowed, and gravely inquired her 
pleasure. 

" You are the chaplain of gaol ?" 

I assented. 

^* I have received a letter, extraordinary both 
in style and substance, from a person named 
Lydia Bamett, who was lately a prisoner there. 
Give me your opinion of her." 

''On what points?" 
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** First, as to character. Do you consider 
her penitent, truthful, and desirous to live 
honestly for the time to come?" 

« I do." 

" And this letter,'* handing one to me, " does 
it state fairly and faithfully the particulars of 
her crime?" 

« It does." 

*^ Harrison," she resumed, " generally replies 
to applications of this nature; but Barnett'd 
was so singular, that I resolved to deal with it 
myself. Mr. Cleaver," said she, after a pause, 
" I shall do all, and more, than this young per- 
son asks. I shall test her sincerity; I shall 
subject her to a year's probationary trial ; and, 
if she sustains the ordeal, shall provide for her 
for life." 

I was about to express my opinion of this 
truly generous determination, when the door 
opened, and an aged, attenuated, and feeble 
gentleman tottered in. He held an open letter 
in his hand, and repeated again and again, in a 
nervous, tremulous, wiry tone, and with that 
perpetual restlessness of manner which is so 
often an indication of the approaching total 
failure of intellect. 
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" Lady Bardett — Lady Burdett — can't quite 
comprehend it — my daughter — ^my dear daugh- 
ter — I wish — I wish to say — " 

** It shall be answered — oh 1 it shall be an- 
swered this very morning," returned the lady, 
changing her tone instantly into one of wheed- 
ling softness; then linking his arm into hers, 
with many a fondling expression she drew him 
towards the door. 

I watched her with some amusement, for the 
change was marvellous. To me she had spoken 
with the firmness and decision of the woman of 
business; to him in the soft, bland, silky, 
wheedling tones of the practised and successful 
actress. Her evident object was to withdraw 
him from the apartment, and she had all but 
succeeded, when he turned round, stopped, and 
looked anxiously at me. 

" Only a clergyman I" said she, interpreting 
his glance, and replying to it in an instant, 
gently urging him all the while towards the 
door **only a clergyman. I have to see him 
for a few minutes on a matter of business." 

** A clergyman !" repeated the aged gentle- 
man falteringly ; " ah I a very useful calling. 
Yes ! prayers — prayers prepare men for hea- 
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ven. They do— they do. Good momlng, Mr. 
— Mr. — I forget your name. Sir, — I really do, 
My memory — ^good morning, Sir." 

And the helpless old gentleman made me a 
kindly, courteous, and respectful bow as he was 
withdrawn, slowly, painfully, and, it appeared 
to me, unwillingly, from the sitting-room. 

Again I was alone, but for a few minutes 
only. Mrs. Coutts re-appeared with an angry 
flush on her countenance, which told its own 
tale. Without any reference to the recent in- 
terruption, she put me in possession of the plan 
^he had laid down for her protegee's future coilrse. 
It was impossible not to be struck by the sound 
judgment with which its details were carried 
out, and by the care with which she had striven 
to fence poor Bamett in from future tempta- 
tion. One point appeared to me open to ob- 
jection, — ^the scale of expense on which the cal- 
culations had been formed. I ventured to say 
so. 

"No I" said she earnestly; "not one word 
about economy here. Her mother and I played 
in the same company; and, when I was a poor 
girl, friendless, and ill-fed, with a wretched 
home, and a salary so meagre as hardly to 
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find me clothes, the most comfortable meals I 
ever had were those given m^ at Mrs. Bar^ 
nett's table. Her kindness was great, and I 
can never forget it. I cannot return it to th^ 
mother : I now do so to her child." 

The burst of feeling with which this was 
spoken was truly noble. 

"Had she counsel at her trial?" resumed 
the lady. "Were the circumstances which be- 
trayed her into dishonesty distinctly explained 
to the jury ? " 

"They were." 

" And to no purpose ! Ah ! none but those 
who have quaUed under the pangs of poverty, 
— who have felt the pressiure of absolute want, 
— who have known what it was to exist fop 
eight-and-forty hours without food or fuel,-^ 
who, faint with hunger, and benumbed with 
cold, have resisted, hour after hour, the grow- 
ing conviction that one single dishonest act 
would rescue them temporarily from the gnaw-' 
ings of both, — they, and they alone, can tell 
what the tremendous force of temptation really 
is. Thousands have sunk under it. But, as for 
Lydia, I will secure her from its influence as 
if she were my own child ! " 
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** May she never give you reason to repent 
your kindness I" 

" And if she does," was my companion's un- 
expected rejoinder, " what then ? My inter- 
ference barely cancels the debt I owe her 
mother's memory, — ^that mother, my early, kind, 
and firm protectress. Alas ! alas ! that she her- 
self should be for ever beyond the reach of my 
gratitude I" 

^* But she may possibly be conscious of your 
kindness to her child." 

"Hah I" said she, starting, "now we meet on 
common ground. You believe, then, that the 
departed take cognizance of what is passing in 
this world of care and sorrow ? That has long 
been my conviction. But think you, further, 
that they are ever permitted to revisit this 
fallen scene, — that the veil which shrouds the 
invisible from the visible world is ever with- 
drawn, — ^and that they who have long since 
departed from amongst us return to those whom 
they have loved, to admonish or to warn them? 
I fully believe they do. Your looks say, no. 
Oh yes ! I am aware it is a creed which is ridi- 
culed, despised, and scouted by the million; 
but," added she, with a look and tone which 
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showed how firm a hold the superstition had of 
her, " nevertheless it is mine." 

" It is a debateable subject," was my rejoin- 
der, " and I would rather not moot it. The 
service. Madam, you are about to render admits 
of infinitely less discussion." 

"And I exult in being able to confer it. 
Not that her poor mother ever calculated on any 
return — what more improbable ? Hers was dis- 
interested kindness: I meet with none such 
now." 

" Surely that is an unjust conclusion ?" 

" What 1" returned she, *' do you think I can- 
hot fathom the motives of many of those around 
me ? Do you imagine that any of these frivo- 
lous, heartless, passionless people about me 
would oppress me with their offers of civility, 
and follow me with their hollow homage, if Mr. 
Coutts's fortunes were damaged by some com- 
mercial panic, and I were to become impove- 
rished and dependent ? They would leave me 
to my fate ; I should never see one of them 
again. Ha ! ha ! ha ! I know them all, and de- 
spise — " 

A lady here entered hastily, — I learned after- 
wards she was Miss Sheridan, — and whispered. 
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con expressioney " The Countess of ^^ naming 

one of the leaders of ton, '*is waiting in her 
jbritska below, and begs you will accompany her 
to the Esterhazi Gardens." 

The flutter of gratified vanity with which 
this announcement was received, and the strange 
pendant it formed to her previous speech, amused 
me mightily, 

^* We are interrupted, I fear," said she, turn- 
ing to me with a thorough theatrical gesture, 
" How much I am obliged to you for your in- 
formation I cannot readily express. I would 
say more ; but the countess will be impatient. 
Allow me again to thank you, and to say^ 
adieu." 

And with a smile, a curtsey, and a gay wave 
of the hand the door closed on this fortunate, 
shrewd, volatile, vain, but generous and warm- 
hearted woman. 
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CHAPTER XX* 



THE PERSONAL FRIEKD OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 



" Why I really do think he's a little to blame, 
But I can't Bay I knows the gentleman's name." 

Thomas Ii^ooldsbt. 



" It^s a sad heart that never rejoices, ho I ho ! 
ho 1" was the exclamation which greeted me^as, 
after a long and fatiguing morning, I was, one 
midsummer day, about to quit the prison. 
Tired, and ahnost voiceless, I still turned in- 
volimtarily towards the speaker, anxious to 
scan the party who had indulged in so unusual 
and, all things considered, so mcU-apropos an 
observation. 

Within the space appropriated to imtried 
prisoners stood a tall, wellrfed, robust-looking 
man, who bowed calmly and courteously in 
reply to my inquisitive glance. His height, 
attitude, and bearing would, to any cursory 
observer, have marked him out from the motley 
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crew around him ; to me, his peculiar expression 
of countenance stiU more. 

The deep, settled gravity of his face was 
marvellous; and yet there was nothing sullen 
or morose in it. There were to be found there 
no deep lines of thought, no traces of unholy 
and malignant passions, — the scowl of the mis- 
anthrope was wanting,— nor had you to 
encounter the dark, louring look of long- 
cherished despondency. The brow was un- 
wrinkled, the complexion clear, and the eye 
calm ; but the face was the ne plus ultra of de- 
corum. How, with such sobriety and gravity 
stamped on it, that face could ever have found 
its way into a county prison, seemed the most 
impenetrable of riddles. 

" Who is that man ?" was my address to a 
subordinate ; " and what is his imputed of- 
fence ?" 

" That, Sir, exclaimed the ubiquitous Mr. 
Pounce, darting round a comer, and finishing a 
sentence long before the monitor could collect 
his scattered ideas, " that. Sir, is a clever fel- 
low; and I wish him, with all my heart, a 
speedy deliverance from these gloomy walls. 
For some of your dull rogues the retirement of 
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' The Castle* is salutarj. But he 's a man of 
parts : and here there's neither scope nor verge 
for the exercise of his abilities," 

"What has he done?" 

" Six old women consecutively ! Notty^ con- 
, tinned Pounce, "to have duped half a dozen 

young ones was, for a man of his inches, quite 
an every-day affair ; but to have done six old 
women — women. Sir, who have lived all their 
life in London, and with their eyes open — 
women who considered themselves *spry,' and 
up to everything — who preside over ' suites of 
furnished apartments,' and by whom many a 
young man ^ has been taken in and done for,' — 
that they should have been victimized — oh ! it is 
too diverting!" And Mr, Pounce, forgetting 
where he was, laughed immoderately. 

" But who," said I, after a vain attempt to 
check his hilarity, " who is he ?" 

" A personal friend of the Royal Family 1 " 

" Be serious." 

" I am, and so, if you look at him, is ^." 

1 turned away angrily. 

" Pardon me, Mr. Chaplain," continued 
Pounce, " but so the man describes himself; 
and surely his information must be correct on a 
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point SO truly personal I I grant the phrase id 
somewhat startling; but if ingenuity be a 
pasq)ort to the favour of such illustrious 
personages^ Mr. Herman Whyatt amply pos- 
sesses it. 
• ^* He's an impostor," was my hasty rejoinder. 

** That has yet to be proved," returned 
Pounce. " Does he look like one ?" 

I glanced at the decorous features of the 
stately Mr. Whyatt, and felt somewhat stag- 
gered in my conclusion. 

** Appearance favours him, eh ?" cried Pounce/ 
detecting and imderstanding my feelings^ 
" What an air of virtuous propriety I — ^how 
calm ! — ^how self-sustained I In an equity court 
his rise would be certain. Lord Eldon would 
at once destine him to be a Master in Chancery^ 
The very sanctity of his visage would insure it. 
Ha I ha ! ha 1 But the day wears. Come into 
court on Friday. 'Twill be crowded; but 
you'll not regret the effort. Soberface will 
show sport, or I'm marvellously deceived in 
him." 

: *^ And the Visiting Justices, desiring for their 
clerk * a party of ^rat?^ and guarded demeanour,' 
are equally deceived elsewhere !" was my soU- 
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loquy ns this flighty gentleman skimmed across 
the quadrangle- 

The eventful Friday arrived. Rain had fallen 
heavily during the night; the morning was 
cold and chilly; a murky fog had penetrated 
even into the courts; and those only whose 
curiosity no weather could damp were to be 
found there calmly awaiting Mr. Whyatt's 
arrival. To do him justice, he did his best to 
amuse them. There were seven distinct in- 
dictments against him, all pointing to the same 
offence, — obtaining money under false pretences, 
— and all practised upon the softer sex. 

The first witness who tumbled up into the 
box was a full-blown landlady, Mrs. Ruramins. 
With a vivacity of manner, and a volubility of 
language which drove the Judge half distracted, 
convulsed the spectators with laughter, and 
scorned the limits which the counsel for the 
prosecution from time to time suggested, Mrs. 
Rummins detailed *Hhe unparalleled conduct 
of that deceitful monster in the dock." She 
" blessed God that she'd a good memory, and, 
thanks to a country education, correct morals ! " 
She then went off at score. She described 
elaborately Mr. Whyatt's gastronomic achieve- 
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ments; she dwelt with affecting emphasis upon 
the tempting cheer, the recherche dinners, the 
petits soupersy and the champagne luncheons 
which her guest — his appetite it seemed was 
nice — ^had devoured in her domicile, and for 
which he had repaid her with — words ! It cer- 
tainly did seem clear from Mrs. Bummins's 
catalogue that, contrasting the solid and sub- 
stantial viands which Mr. Whyatt had disposed 
of at her expense with the light and unsubstan- 
tial repayment — words — which he tendered in 
return, she, Mrs.Rummins, had for these various 
meals, " received no consideration 1" 

** Moreover,*' continued Mrs. Rummins, 
drawing a fresh breath, ** if the Royal Fa- 
mily—" 

*' Are you aware," interrupted Ae Judge, 
and not in the most dulcet tones, " that I have 
to commit to paper all that you say? Com- 
mand yourself!" 

" Speak lower and slower," said the prose- 
cuting counsel in a deprecatory tone. 

Mrs. Rummins curtsied, gave his lordship a 
look of defiance, and then raised her eyes pite- 
ously to heaven, — a pantomimic display of the 
feelings of a lady who had been asked to do 
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*' the impossible." A titter recalled her atten- 
tention to the barristers' table directly beneath 
her. There she detected four of the juniors 
busily employed in caricaturing her, wliile the 
fifth was reporting, with ill-suppressed merri- 
ment, her evidence. This was fiiel to the 
flame. Her flushed face assumed a more angry 
hue, and her dark eye shot forth a fiercer glance. 
The by-play of the scene was admirable. The 
testiness of the Judge, the feverish anxiety and 
ill-assured air of the prosecutor's counsel, the 
vehemence of Mrs. Rummins, who spoke with 
an emphasis, and shook with an indignation 
that made the very bows on her bonnet quiver, 
formed a curious contrast to the imperturbable 
self-possession with which the prisoner listened 
to the lengthened detail of his own misdoings. 
The vivacious Mrs. Bummins, to be sure, he 
eyed with an air of quiet surprise, as if they 
had then met for the first time I Still nothing 
approaching to insolence, defiance, or contempt 
could be detected in his demeanour. He stood 
an attentive auditor of the entire proceedings, 
but calm, and thoroughly at his ease, as if he 
was there as a spectator, lounging away an idle 
hour in court, and not in the remotest degree 
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affected by the issue^ be it what it might, of thai 
day's inquiry. 

" Do you proceed farther in this line of exa- 
mination?" at length said the Judge, looking 
up from his papers. ^^ It appears to me a simple 
contract debt." 

** My Lord, we now go to show the obtaining 
of various sums of money on false pretences." 

A single question sufficed. Mrs. Kummins 
assumed the air of a deeply-injured woman^ 
and gave a rapid enumeration of different sums 
which, at intervals, she had advanced the pri- 
soner for " the \ae of the Royal Family." 

" For what member of that family ?" 

" Whyatt would never distinctly specify any.' 
He told me he was intimately acquainted more 
or less with them all ; in fact, that there were 
times and seasons when they could not do with- 
out him." 

^^ Did any name in particular ever escape 
him?" 

^^ No ; and when I pressed him, he assured 
me names were never asked nor given in the 
distinguished circle he frequented* It wouldn't 
answer; it was often dangerous, and always 
disagreeable." 
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*' Now, when the prisoner wanted money 
from you, upon what plea did he ask it?'' 

^^ He said, ' His Boyal Highness was un- 
expectedly involved in difficulties, and that n 
temporary supply he must have.'" 

" Which of the royal dukes did you suppose 
you were obliging?" 

" The Duke of York." . 

"Why?" 

" From the presents the prisoner made me of 
articles which had once belonged to His Boyal 
Highness, and from some valuable information 
he gave me." 

" Produce those articles." 

They were handed into court. They con-» 
sisted of a small snuff-box, a silver-mounted 
cane, and a handsome, though somewhat faded, 
letter-case. Each bore the arms and cypher of 
the illustrious individual to whom they had once 
belonged. 

The Judge examined cursorily these me- 
mentos of royalty ; aod then, as if satisfied with 
their authenticity, threw an earnest and search- 
ing glance at the living statue in the dock. It 
availed not. No block of granite ever looked 
more impenetrable and passionless. 



ii 
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" What was the nature of the information" — 
thus the examination was resumed — *^ you just 
spoke of as being valuable^ and deriyed from 
the prisoner?" 

Mrs. Bummins hesitated, and the counsel 
repeated his question. 

I decline," returned the lady, after a pause, 

saying anything more upon that subject." 
Witness !" interposed the Judge, with stern 
deciflion, ^^ you are here to speak the truth, and' 
the WHOLE truth. Beply at once to the coun- 
sel's question." 

" Well, then, since I'm to make a dean breast 
of it," said the lady, speaking in her most crab- 
bed tones, and with the viciousness of an unwil- 
ling witness, ^'it was information which related 
to a debt of the Duke of York, which debt 
Whyatt told me, he knew for a positive cer- 
tainty, would be discharged within a month* 
He had it, — ^he would not say when or where, 
'—from Sir Herbert Tayl&r*B own lips! I held 
the security — I had advanced money on it. In 
fact, I had speculated in it." 

"Was it paid?" 

** It was within the month ; and concluding, 
from this circumstance, that Whyatt's account 
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of himself was correct, I made no hesitation 
about further advances." 

" What was the nature of this security?" 

^^ It was a dishonoured cheque from the Duke 
to — to — a female friend — a Mrs. ." 

** Stop! stop I" said the Judge, interposing 
with a most portentous frown, ^^ that <][uestion 
was most irrelevant. It ought not to have been 
put." 

The learned counsel at once bowed the most 
dutiful acquiescence. 

" And as for the answer, witness," continued 
his lordship, doing his best to look the unabashed 
Mrs. Bummins down, " we wish to hear nothing 
of these matters. They are highly improper, 
and foreign to the case." 

" I misunderstood your lordship," said Mrs. 
Rummins ; " I thought I was to tell all I 
knew." 

" What was the entire sum the prisoner ob- 
tained from you?" resumed the counsel, in an 
ill-assured tone: he had evidently not quite 
rallied from the Judge's wigging. 

" One hundred and seventy pounds and up- 
wards in the whole." 

^* You will have to prove," said his lordship. 
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** that the Duke had no cognisance of these 
transactions." 

" We are in a condition so to do, my Lord, 
and shall therefore call — " 

" I will save the court further trouble on this 
head," observed the prisoner, in a calm tone, 
" by objecting at once to the indictment, to the 
witness, and to the evidence. I am charged 
with obtaining, on false pretences, one hundred 
and seventy pounds from one Phoebe Rum- 
mins, widow. There is no such person in court !^ 

The counsel for the prosecution here flushed 
violently; the Clerk of the Arraigns winked 
thrice with great rapidity, — ^his likeness to an 
aged owl during this operation was marked and 
irresistible ; while the judge shuffled uneasily 
in his seat, and then called for some depositions. 
Meanwhile the prisoner evidently enjoyed the 
sensation which his objection had caused in 
court, and, turning towards the witness-box, 
coolly scanned Mrs. Kummins from head td 
foot. Still it was with a most respectful obei-* 
sance that he met the heated counsel's testy 
inquiry — 

" Do you mean to charge that lady with 
perjury?" 
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*' I have no such intention. I simply assert 
she is not Mrs, Bummins." 

The judge now took up the point. 

^* Witness, you answered to the name of 
Phoebe Rimimins?" 

« I did.'' 

" Were you the wife of the late Nathan 
Rummins?" 

" I was as good as his wife." 

" Were you married to him?" 

** He died in my arms ; for three-and-twenty 
weeks I never left his side; fed him all the 
time like a baby with — " 

Were you married to him?" 
Yes, certainly, — that is, in the sight of God; 
and if ever woman was true and constant — " 

"Answer my question to the point, and 
without equivocation — ^was any marriage cere- 
mony ever performed between you and the late 
Nathan Bununins?" 

" He had the highest possible opinion of me,'* 
said the lady, adroitly fencing the question; 
" left me his all ; and I am sure, dear departed 
saint, if he could see the usage I am now under- 
going—" 

*^ On your oath, in any church, at any period, 

L 3 
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and by any clergyman, was the marriage cere- 
mony ever solemnized between you, — ay or 
no?" 

" My recollections are imperfect on that 
point," was the virtuous reply. 

" You can make nothing of this,^' said the 
judge to the prosecutor's counsel. " The pri- 
soner's objection is fatal. This woman's name 
is not Summins. She is net a widow. She is 
not the party whom the indictment states has 
suflfered loss. That party is not before us. The 
indictment cannot be sustained ; it is erroneous 
throughout. A verdict of acquittal must be 
recorded." 

The prisons bowed gravely and respectfully, 
as humbly acquiescing in the decnsion of the 
court. 

" A <50bl hand that, my lord I" whispered the 
High Sheriff. 

" A very shocking character I" observed his 
lordship, in a distant and reproving manner. 

But Mr. Whyatt was not thus to escape. 
A second indictment was produced, on which 
be was arrai^ed, Bnd a Mrs. Gogerly called 
to support it. With timid step and disconsolate 
air, a d^nure-looking lady, most correctly 
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dressed, made her appeonmce in the box. She 
curtsied deferentially to the counsel, to the 
jury, and with peculiar empresaement to the 
judge. His eye rested upon her with evident 
complacency ; and certainly the quietude of her 
costume, a lavender silk dress, close cottage 
bonnet without a single bow, sad-coloured 
gloves, and a snowy kerchief most decorously 
arranged, added much to her staid and respon- 
sible appearance* She was attended to the box 
by her brother, the Kev. Noah Kumbelow, 
pastor of an independent congregation which 
assembled weekly under his auspices at " The 
Cave of Adullam," where the lady had the 
mififortune to make the prisoner's acquaintance. 
He had attracted the Reverend Rumbclow's 
attention at " The Cave," and subsequently 
that of his credulous sister, by " the regularity 
of his attendance, the gravity of his deport- 
ment, the ardour of his devotion, and his taste 
in psalmody." His *' execution of the hymn, 

' Far from my thonghts, vain world, be gone J 
Let my religious hours alone ! ' 

was," the unhappy witness affirmed, " a perfect 
triumph of devotional feeling." 
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The titter which ran round the court upon 
this flight of Mrs. Gogerly showed, I am sorry 
to say, a very unbelieving spirit touching the 
permanence of Mr. Whyatt's religious im- 
pressions. 

But, after all, the wrongs of Mrs. Gogerly 
were light in comparison with those of Mrs. 
Kummins. She had not been victimized to the 
same extent. The period during which she 
had " had the privilege of having Mr. Whyatt 
for an inmate" had been but limited. To her, 
moreover, and to the Rev. Bumbelow, Whyatt 
had been far more communicative. They had 
not been kept, like Mrs. Bummins, wholly in 
the dark. They knew the party whom they 
were assisting with their advances of ten, 
twelve, fifteen, and twenty pounds. That 
party, Whyatt solemnly assured them, one 
Thursday evening, on their return from night- 
service at " The Cave of Adullam," was no less 
a person than his personal and attached friend, 
the Duke of Gloucester! 

The earnestness and sincerity with which 
Mrs. Gogerly made this avowal was irresistibly 
ludicrous. 

" How could you possibly believe," was the 
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judge's stern, and even angry inquiry, « that 
such an illustrious personage could be in want 
of such paltry sums?" 

" My lord," returned Mrs. Gogerly, in a 
mostepr ecating tone, ^^it did not behove me 
to scrutinise the conduct of my betters. With 
the highest in the land it has been low water 
occasionally." 

. " What motive had you for making these 
advances simply on the faith of his own repre-* 
sentation? Was there any inducement held 
out?" 

" I believed him," was the lady's response, 
" to be a man of very devotional feelings, and 
my sincere friend." Then, in a lower tone, 
" Indeed, he several times hinted it was more 
than probable I should be offered a place about 
the Court." 

The Judge looked at her fixedly, and even 
his iron visage insensibly relaxed. The grave, 
demure, precise-looking woman before him 
" about the Court I" The idea was too absurd; 
and in the titter which pervaded the auditory 
his lordship involuntarily joined. 

" Have you any question, prisoner, to put to 
the witness?" 
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" None, my lord,^ was the prompt reply. 

The Rev. Noah Bumbelow was next sworn. 
He corroborated the testimony of his sister on 
all material points, and particularly as to the 
use made of the royal duke's name. 

"But as," observed the Judge, "you never 
saw his Boyal Highness on the subject, had no 
communication direct or indirect, from himself, 
how came you to credit Whyatt's unsupported 
assertions?" 

"The extreme respectability of his appear- 
ance, the scrupulous propriety of his general 
conduct, and the regularity of his habits, com- 
pletely lulled all suspicion. He could have had 
double the sum had he chosen to have asked for it ! 
Added to this was the fact that, on two distinct 
occasions, while living under our roof, parties 
wearing the royal livery came to him on business, 
and desired to see him alone. I felt convinced, 
therefore, that from some cause he was in 
communication with one or more members of 
the Royal Family, and confided in him pro- 
portionably." 

"When did these visits take place?" 

"The week in which the Duke of York died." 

" Have you any idea to what they referred?" 



^m 
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"None whatever; but I know that in conse- 
quence Whyatt went, more than oao^y to the 
Duke of Rutland's^ in Arlington Street^ where 
bis Boyal Highness lay d^ad." 

A good deal of time was spent, and consider- 
able curiosity displayed by counsel, with a view 
of ascertaining, if possible, the object of these 
visits. But in vain; no fresh fact was elicited. 
One circumstance struck me, the anxiety shown 
by the prisoner at this point of the proceedings. 
Hitherto he had listened with apparent indiffe- 
rence; but, from the moment the visits to 
Arlington Street were mentioned, he watched 
the evidence with an earnestness he could not 
conceal. Mr. Rumbelow's examination in chief 
at length terminated, and the usual inquiry was 
made,— 

** Prisoner, have you any question to ask the 
witness?" 

"One or two, my lord," said he with his 
former coolness. Then, with a nonchalant air, 
he proceeded to ply his former host with a series 
of commonplace interrc^atories. Their bearing 
was wholly uoimportant; but their object, as it 
iifterwards appeared, was to put Mr. Kumbelow 
off his guard, and make him extinguish his case 
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with his own evidence ! At lengthy said he, care- 
lessly and faintly, as if he was about to relinquish 
the case in utter despair, — 

" And you swear that I received, on false pre- 
tences, sixty-three pounds?" 

"Yes, in all ; three -and-twenty from myself, 
and forty from my sister." 

"You swear that?"— "I do." 

" Those were the proportions ? " — " They 



were." 
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My lord," said Whyatt, in a respectful tone, 
"if I understand the indictment, it charges me 
with having obtained, on false pretences, the 
sum of sixty-three pounds, the property of 
Judith Gogerly. It now appears, that forty 
pounds were all that belonged to that person ; 
the remainder, twenty-three, was the property 
of her brother. Of him no mention at all is 
made in the indictment. I submit, therefore, 
that it is BAD." 

"Nol no!" cried the owner of "The Cave," 
in unfeigned consternation, as he caught for the 
first time, the drift of his tormentor's arguments; 
"what is her's is mine, and what is mine is hers." 

'*Are you in partnership?" asked Whyatt 
calmly. 
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"Nbl no!" roared Bnmbelow^ "and never 
were ! — ^never I — never I" 

'^ Then^ in that case, money cannot have two 
owners ; it cannot be yours and hers at one and 
the same time. Will your lordship look at the 
indictment ? I submit that it cannot be sustained," 

The instrument was handed up and examined. 

"Who drew it?" ask^d his lordship gruffly, 
as with a jerk, and no gentle one, he returned it 
to the Clerk of Arraigns. The name was duly 
given. " He ought never to draw another ; it 
is so much waste parchment. " To the jury : 
"You cannot convict on it, gentlemen: it is 
worthless!" 

And again Herman Whyatt triumphed. 

There was a pause while the counsel for the 
prosecution consulted. It lasted so long that 
the impression became general that no further 
evidence was to be tendered. At length the 
Judge became impatient, and called upon the 
counsel to declare their course. 

*^ There are three other indictments against 
the prisoner, two of which we shall press," was 
the reply. To the astonishment of the auditory, 
Whyatt, after listening to their tenor, to these 
indictmentd deliberately pleaded "^t^2'%," 
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He admitted, he said, the gross and grievous 
errors of his conduct ; lamented the course he 
had pursued; declared the royal personages 
alluded to had no knowledge of his practices 
direct or indirect ; and threw himself on the 
mercy of the court. That, by so doing, he hoped 
to escape with a lighter sentence; and that there 
were particulars forthcoming which he did not 
care to be disclosed, — was surmised, but never 
ascertained. 

If this unexpected course was pursued in the 
hope of securing some mitigation of punishment, 
and of disarming the displeasure of the judge, 
the address of that learned functionary must 
have terribly undeceived him. 

His lordship condemned in the severest terms 
his dishonest career ; dwelt upon his audacity 
in using for his own fraudulent purposes such 
illustrious names ; declared that he was far too 
dangerous a character to be allowed to remain 
in this country; affirmed that his plausibility 
of manner and quickness of intellect only ren- 
dered the humbler classes of the community 
more securely his prey ; and then — ^passed Ben** 
tence of transportatipn! 

Whyatt listened to his sentence unmoved. 
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bowed submissively to the judge at its close, 
and, amid a buzz of comments on the coolness 
and quickness he had displayed, passed from 
the court to his cell. 

" Who and what can that fellow be ?" was 
the inquiry of more than one member of the 
bar. ^^ His nerve would have graced a better 
cause." 

" His face is familiar to me," drawled out a 
man upon town, one of those omnigenous cha- 
racters who herd with all classes, and pass their 
life — a very useless one — ^perpetually in public ; 
^^ I fancy I have seen him more than once as a 
mute, and a capital one he makes, at the various 
royal funerals." 

How far this conjecture was correct must be 
left to the reader's consideration. Mr. Whyatt 
withholds all information. He passed, and 
" made no sign." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE PRISON CHAPEL. 



" Thofie most oonyersant with the history of xnankind 
will have no difficulty in coming to this conclusion, that, 
of all the conYuUions of nature, those produced by the 
conflict of human passions are the saddest to gaze upon !" 

Sib Jaxxs MIotosh. 



If there be one period more than another 
when the hardening effects of crime are, en 
masses forced upon one's notice^ it is, I have 
often thought, during the Church of England 
service in a gaol chapel. 

With what a tableau of the lost, the degraded, 
and the fallen, does that array present you ! 
Around are gathered the forger, the burglar, 
the highwayman, the coiner, and the homicide. 
It is a saddening spectacle ! They who talk of 
the dignity of human nature, of ^Hhe lofty 
aspirations of which it is capable," of "its 
inherent nobleness,'* of "its glorious and 
heavenward tendencies," should pause long and 
anxiously over this picture. Some look stolid. 
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reckless^ and even amused; others, hardened, 
fierce, and desperate. Here you meet the 
glance of stem defiance; there the ferocious 
scowl of deeply-seated malignity. Many appear 
sullen ; others careless. Alas I where are the 
submissive, penitent, subdued, resigned ? And 
jet these once were innocent I Once could look 
up to Heaven with a calm brow and a trustful 
spirit! Once they could think of the past 
without shame, and of the future without fear. 
Once their yoimg hearts beat high, and their 
early musings foreshadowed a long career of 
usefulness and honour! And, even now they 
are partakers of a common humanity, are 
children of the same great Father, are bowed 
beneath the same resistless control, and must 
lie down in the same narrow dwelling, ay I and 
claim at our hands every effort we can make tb 
soften, subdue, reform them ! 

Among this group was an old woman, whose 
demeanour during the hour of prayer had more 
than once rufiSied me. The restlessness of her 
manner was incessant,and, unhappily, contagious. 
No part of the service seemed to have power to 
chain down her attention. Her light-blue eye 
roamed from one object to another, but rested 
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on none. She shifted her position^ adjusted 
her dress, moved her hands, her feet, her arms, 
— ^five minutes more, da capo I It made one 
nervous and fidgety to look at her I Now, 
some experience in these matters has convinced 
me that this restlessness of manner is capable 
of a twofold explanation: it arises, in some 
instances, from the recollection of quenchless 
sorrow ; in others, from the pressure of un- 
divulged crime. 

In either case it was my duty to visit her. 
I found her in the aged women's apartment, 
knitting quickly and expeditiously, but with 
that nervous, anxious, restless air before 
adverted to. Her dress was that of a style 
common in bygone days, now almost exploded. 
There was to be seen the trim, close cap, ffuilh 
less of bote, with its narrow border and single 
riband ; the well-plaited kerchief, crossed over 
the bosom, and careAilly secured at the comers ; 
the pin-cushion and scissors, depending by a 
narrow string from the waist, and the snowy 
hair nicely braided over the wrinkled brow. 
But for the restless, anxious, troubled eye, her 
appearance would have been truly venerable 
and impressive. 
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Addressing her, I expressed my regret at 
haying to visit a person of her age and appear- 
ance under such circumstances. 

" Yes," she replied briskly, " a woman of 
fourscore, within the walls of a prison, is rather 
an unusual spectacle." 

*' What is her offence ?" was my inquiry, 
purposely directed to the head matron, in so 
low a tone, as to preclude, I thought, the 
prisoner's overhearing me. To my astonishment, 
her instant reply ran, — 

^* Suspicion of stealing — stealing a watch which 
I never saw ; and which none of the five who 
swore that I had taken it could trace to my 
possession. But I am here; though not for 
long r 

"For four months, I'm afraid," was my 
rejoinder. " Your trial cannot come on till the 
spring assizes I" 

** It will never come on I" said the old woman 
firmly. " Four months I ha I ha! ha ! I haven't 
so long to live 1 Try me I No earthlg judge 
willdothatl No I no!" 

" Why, Mrs. Waldron," interposed the head 
matron, " life is — " 

« My name is Winifred Waldron," inter- 
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rupted the prisoner shrilly and fiercely ; *' as to 
master and mistress, all that is quite out of 
place here I** 

"Well, Sir/' continued the female functionary 
in a deprecating tone, and, turning to me, ^^my 
heart warms to this aged woman. We belong 
to the same county, and were brought up at 
the same village : and if she would only let me 
advise her I** 

" Counsel should do that," I suggested ; 

but, perhaps she is too poor." 

Poor, Sir? oh ! no I she is well off; has 
means, great means, and children, who — ^ 

" Shall never see their mother within a gaol I" 
shrieked, rather than said, Winifred ; " that 
disgrace shall never be theirs, ffere I'll see 
none of them. And, as to means, my industry 
got those together. I never begged, borrowed^ 
no, nor — ^let my accusers swear what they will 
— STOLE 1 To my fellow-creatures I owe 
nothing — " 

" But to my God much," said I, finishing the 
sentence for her ; and instantly diverting the 
conversation into a different, and let me hope, 
more appropriate channel. 

She listened to me for a few moments ; and 
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then, with a scornful, weaiy, and dissatisfied 
air, turned away. 

** Who is that wretched woman?" was my 
involuntary inquiry ; " and what is her previous 
history?" 

'^ One that will hardly bear telling," replied 
my informant ; ^^ for, if half be true of what ii 
laid to her charge, few have greater cause to 
dread death, or more urgent need to provide for 
its consequences." 

^^ The greater necessity, then, on my part, 
for information respecting her!*' 

" She has not sinned from igndlrance. Hers 
has been forbidden hnotcUdge, But, Sir, form 
your own opinion of the past from what I 
venture now to tell you." 

With this strange prefiwe she commenced 
her narrative. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

TH£ DEVONSHIBE dOBCERESS. 



" There was another pause, when the young Seot, with 
a view of still ftfther investigating the character and 
puipoee of this wispifioBS guide, a^ed fiayxaddin, 
' Whether it was not true that his people, amid their 
ignorance, pretended to a knowledge of futurity, which 
was not given to the si^gos, {diilosopheiBy aad divines of 
more polished so<»ety 1 ' 

*' ' We pretend to it,' said Hayraddin, ' and it is with 
justice.' 

** ' How can that he, that so high a ^ift is bestowed on 
so abject a race*? ' said Qaentin. 

^'Oan I ten yon}' answered Hayxaddin. ' Tes, I may 
indeed ; but it is when you shall explain to me why the 
dog can trace the footsteps of a man, while man, the 
nobler animal, hath not power to tfaoe those ef the dog. 
These powers, which seem to you so wondecfiil, are 
^i instinctive in our race. From the lines on the face and 

^ on the hand we can tell the future &te of those who 

consult us, even as sorely as you know from the blossom 
of the tree in spring what fruit it will bear in harvest.' " 

QuenHn Dwrtoard, 



if 



WmiFBED Waldron/* said my informant, 
has been all her life long under that fatal 
influence, — a passion for accumulation. Left 
by her husband in easy circumstances, with a 
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family young, it is tme, but not unprovided 
for, she might, in her calling as a sick-nurse, 
have speedily become independent, had she but 
heeded the eighth commandment. Her sleep- 
less attention in cases where danger was appre-« 
hended, her gentleness and good humour^ the 
firmness with which she would combat the way- 
ward humours of the invalid, and the fidelity 
with which she would carry out to the very 
letter the directions of the medical attendant* 
insured her. constant ^nployment among those 
who could afford her ample recompense. Had 
she possessed principle, all would have been 
well ; but this was wanting, and no cheerfulness 
of manner, no habits of wakeftdness, could 
atone for its absence. From various quarters, 
on a sudden, painfiij rumours arose. It was 
whispered that property disappeared in an un- 
accountable manner from those whom Winifred 
nursed. The dying, it was hinted, were stripped 
of their valuables long before the last breath 
was drawn. Sings were missed ; lockets were 
sought, and sought in vain : the purse of the 
departed was invariably found empty ; and on 
one occasion, a pair of diamond earrings, which 
were known to have been on the person of the 

M 2 
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deceased lady an hour before she died, vanished 
a few minutes after the event had taken place. 
The strictest subsequent inquiry failed to re- 
cover them. All these circumstances created 
deep and general distrust towards Winifred, 
which soon became fatal to her calling; her 
attendance on the sick was gradually dispensed 
with ; another nurse became the favourite ; and 
with herself, at length, was associated a feeling 
of-horror and aversion, which ere long embl^aced 
the whole Waldron family, and which, in a 
manner, put them out of society. Perhaps in 
the bitterness of spirit with which she watched 
the decline of her popularity, as well as in her 
craving desire for gold, that scheme ori^nated, 
which afterwards well replenished her purse, 
and provided for her family. She had it whis- 
pered about that she was capable of foretelling 
the future; and, to those who could pay her 
well, did so. 

" Now," said I, interrupting, much to her 
vexation, my grave*visaged informant, *^ under- 
stand me as merely listening to you, and giving 
no credence by so doing to the tissue of impos- 
ture which I presume is forthcoming." 

"What!" exclaimed she, with a mortified 
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air^ '^ do you believe that the future is always 
hidden from mortal eye ?" 

" I believe the future to be known to the 
Supreme alone^ and that none have either 
ability or commission from Him to disclose it." 

" You will find it difficulty Sir, to reconcile 
that saying with what I am about to tell you, 
and which I know to be true." 
That may be ; but still—" 
Only hear me. Sir," said she imploringly, 
" only hear me," — and she resumed her narra- 
tive. 

" The clergyman of E — th at that time was 
an elderly gentleman, of the name of Rhyland. 
He was an upright, free-spoken old man, some- 
what precise and peculiar in his habits, and rigid 
in exacting the deference he thought due to the 
cloth; but very charitable to the poor, and 
delighted to serve the meanest and humblest 
among them. He had, it is true, his foibles, 
and one of them was a very mean estimate of 
* womankind,'' That * incomprehensible part of 
the creation,' he used laughingly to say, * had 
never been a trouble to him !* Many a man on 
life's voyage ' womankind' had * wrecked I' — ^his 
had been .* a happier fate.' He had ^ eschewed 
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the kittle creatures ! * He ^ never could com- 
prehend them ; and he rejoiced in the oonfes- 
aion.' This strain he had indulged in more 
than once to Nurse Waldron^ during the hours 
of illness^ and she by no means relished the 
avowal. The subject roused some painful recol- 
lections. Her eldest daughter's conduct had 
given occasion for much malicious comment; 
and though the world, as is its charitable wont, 
had drawn the severest conclusions firom the 
sUghtest premiaes. stiU there remained reason- 
able groimds of censure, and Winifred's peace 
and comfort had suffered proportionably. The 
theme itself, the associations it revived, were 
each and all hateful. Prudence slept; the 
mother and the woman rose within her, and 
she said, harshly, 

" * Wait, Mr. Bhyland, wait ; your race is 
not yet run. Lets and hindrances may lie 
before you, ay, and raised up by those whom 
you most despise/ 

«*How?' 

** * I never yet knew a man who spoke con- 
temptuously of women who did not, sooner 
or later, rue their influence. This* is the 
general law of retaliation; and you,' said 
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she, looking etemly at him, * will form no ex- 
ception.' 

" * Tell me my weird, Winifred ; tell it me, 
by all means.' 

" ^ I could, if I would,' returned the nurse. 

" ' Let me hear it now : no time like the 
present.' 

" * A future day will do : it's not so agree- 
able.' 

" * Out with it. You've mystified many, 
Winifred ; now try and humbug me.' 

** * Be ruled for once, and let coming days 
bring coming burdens.' 

" * No, no,' said he, jestingly, * my weird, my 
weird I ' 

" ' Well, then,' said the nurse, firmly, * since 
you are peremptory, you shall be obeyed. The 
peaceful part of your life, Mr. Rhyland, is over; 
the stormy period fast approaches. You will 
die of a broken heart, and women teiU cause itT 
Mr. Bhyland shook with laughter. 
* Capital ! At my time of life, — without 
one single female relative, — ^living in such strict 
seclusion, — and so rarely presenting myself in 
female society, — to me such a catastrophe is 
most probable I Ha ! ha 1 ha I Winifred, you 
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are an amusing woman I And when I die of 
a broken hearty such death being caused, re- 
member, by the softer sex, my will shall contain 
marked record of you: I will make you my 
residuary legatee.' 

" ^ Yoi^U have nothing to leavey said Winifred 
coolly. 

" Month after month rolled away, and left 
Mr.Bhyland in the calm discharge of his daily 
duties, wearied by no cares, and menaced by no 
misfortune. Kepeatedly did he taunt Winifred 
with her prediction, and inquire ' when the 
ladies were to arrive who were to bring about 
so woeful a catastrophe?' 

^ They are at hand,' waa her reply. 
* Ay I and so is my mitre ! ' was his sly re- 
joinder. 

" About this time the little community of 
E — th (at that period its pretensions were 
those only of a small fishing village) received 
an addition in the persons of two ladies, whom 
I shall christen Mrs. Barker and Mrs. Beaufoy. 
They were inveterate card-players : with them 
play was not an amusement, but an occupation. 
Existence was insupportable without a rubber ; 
it was the main business of life ; the day was 
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lost on which cards were unattainable. The 
astonishment with which their habits were 
viewed in a retired village like E — th may be 
imagined. But what scandalized the quiet and 
thoughtful portion of the community the most 
was this^ — that these independent ladies (they 
lived together) generally contrived to collect a 
party on the Saturday evening, and invariably 
played deep into the Sabbath morning. Mr. 
Rhyland was fairly roused. The moral habits 
of his flock were, to his mind, endangered by 
the example set by these industrious and inde- 
fatigable ladies, and he preached boldly on the 
value of time, and the sin of gambling. He 
might just as well have whistled ! It would 
have been equally beneficial to the lady-sinners, 
and much less injurious to himself. Great 
exception was taken at his proceedings, 
f Bigot,' ' Inquisitor,' ^ Mawworm/ — such were 
the nicknames freely assigned him; and very 
speedily a small, but influential party, was ar- 
rayed against him in the very parish he had so 
long and so faithfully guarded. He redoubled 
his efforts, preached longer and more vehement 
sermons; and the ^independent ladies,' to be 
provided against all casualties, took with then\ 
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sandwiches, and ate them in their pew. They 
protested that * Mr. Rhyland's sermons were so 
lengthy, that they required luncheon.' Nor 
was this all. They used to groan at each fresh 
division of his discourse, and sigh audibly when 
any particularly pointed sentence, any ^ palpable 
hit,' was made at them. But still they came 
to church, and still they held their Saturday 
card assemblies, and still these lasted past mid- 
night I Their policy was crooked ; but it com- 
pletely baffled Mr. Bhyland. To many it 
seemed pointless ; but, in the end, all admitted 
it to have been well-considered. 

*^At length, one fatal Sunday morning, 
when the groans had been deeper and the 
sighs heavier than usual, the preacher warned 
his auditors against the example set by ^ those 
disorderly females in pete 49 1' This was suffi- 
dent. His words were taken down ; a report 
was made of them to the bishop. Proceedings 
were commenced against him in the Spiritual 
Court, and Mesdames Barker and Beaufoy an- 
nounced their intention of teaching the curate of 
E — ^th a lesson, which he should remember to his 
dying day. He laughed at the idea of their 
being able to injure him, and, strong in the 
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conviction that he had aimply discharged his 
duty, n^lected at the commencement of the 
suit to defend himself so effectuallj as he might 
have done. The oversight was great, and his 
wary enemies never permitted him to repair it. 
The words were ill-chosen, and told terribly 
against him. Unfortunately they would bear 
more than one meaning, and the ladies chose to 
understand them in the worst. Had he called 
them 'noisy,' * talkative,' or 'thoughtless' 
females, the result might have been more fa- 
vourable ; but as the words ' disorderly house ' 
descrit)e a dwelling of the worst description, 
so did these card-players maintain, and their 
•lawyer insist, that the words 'disorderly 
females' implied women of an abandoned calling. 
In vain did Mr. Bhyland disclaim any such 
meaning; he had understood the ladies too 
late. They held the winning cards^ 'played,' 
as Mrs. Beaufoy declared, 'for a slamy and 
meant to have it.' The day was theirs. Mr. 
Khyland was suspended from his sacred calling, 
and condemned in costs of suit. It killed him. 
He never left his room after the sentence was 
made known to him. His friends tried to com- 
fort him, but in vain. He invariably answered. 
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*When the ceaseless labours of thirty years, 
and an unblemished character for the same 
period, go for nothing, it tells a man too plainly 
that the world is weary of him.' 
^^ He died broken-hearted, and all but a beggarr 

The narrator paused, and looked up inquir- 
ingly, as if she would ascertain the impression 
which her statement had produced. 

"A lucky hit!" was my comment ; "Wini- 
fred's random shot told well." 

"Indeed! Is that all? Is it thus lightly that 
you regard the folfilment of her strange pro- 
pheey?" 

"I deny that it was a prophecy." 

"Listen, then, to this. You must, you 
will view it seriously, I 'm convinced." 

"Most probably not. A trivial play upon 
words, perhaps? All these matters are of 
slight importance." 

"Not to the party," cried she warmly, "for 
sad mischance befel him: nor to Winifred, 
whom it for life established — " 

" As an impostor ?" 

" No, no, — as a weird woman. But listen. 
The week after Mr. Bhyland's death, a wealthy 
family, of the name of Muriel, came to E — ^th. 
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It comprised, independent of the father, five 
grown-up daughters, and a youth about eleven, 
an only son. He was a mis-shapen, ill-condi- 
tioned boy, spoiled by over-indulgence ; some- 
what clever and quick-witted, but sadly foul- 
tongued; one of those, in fact, (and they are 
many,) who are ever sowing with the lip the 
seeds of future bitter enmities. As the Mu- 
riels had come to E — th for the special benefit 
of the young boy's health, a large portion of 
each morning was spent by Basset upon the 
jsands, and it happened that one day, returning 
from the beach, he encountered Nurse Wal- 
dron. She reproved him for his cruel treat- 
ment of a most patient pony ; and he, unaccus- 
tomed to reproof or censure of any kind, re- 
viled her bitterly. She again expressed her 
opinion of the cruelty of his conduct. Of 
his abuse she had sufficient self-control to 
abstain from all notice. Arrived at home. 
Basset speedily made himself master of the 
name of his monitress, and certain dark facts 
of her history; while his father, arrogant 
and purse-proud, instead of following up Wal- 
dron's reproof, and pointing out its justice. 
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added fuel by his comments to Basset's anger^ 
and inflamed it still more strongly against his 
courageous monitress. 

^^ They met again on the morrow, and Basset 
commenced the conversation — surely there are 
people sent into this world specially commis- 
sicmed to wound the feelings of others — by the 
malicious inquiry of 

** ' Who stole Miss Ancaster^s ear-rings?' 
^' She was silent, and he repeated the question. 
She replied, — he rejoined; and, after some 
sarcastic inuendoes as to the various thefts im* 
puted to her, the malignant urchin expressed 
his * hope that the gallows would not be cheated 
of its due, and that he should live to see her 
hanged I' 

" * You will live to see nothing of the kind, 
young sir. Look to your own account.' 
*• * What ! must it soon be rendered?' 
" * Sooner, mayhap, than you now expect.' 
" * WeU, be it soon, or be it late, witch, youy 
alluding to Winifred's ostensible calling, * shall 
not make my shroud !' ^ 

" * No !' said she, * you will require no shroud 
from man or woman either ! God will provide 
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you with one — one sufficient to cover your 
whole proud family.' 

'^ With a laugh which it chilled one's blood 
to hear, she turned and left him." 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

THE DOOM OF TH£ DEVOTED OXE. 



" Can it be that those who are permitted to read certain 
facta in the book of £eite, are blinded to the right inter- 
pretation of that which they discover? Perhaps it may 
be. Nought that I have ever calculated has proved 
&lse ; bnt often it has been verified in a sense so opposite 
to my expectations, that it seems as if heaven held the 
search presumptuous, and baffled the searcher even with 
the knowledge he acquired* 

Damley, hy Jaxxs. 



^^I WITNESSED the interview. I heard the 
burst of firightful mirth with which Winifred 
turned towards her cottage. I heeded young 
Muriel's contemptuous smile; and the grave, 
not to say alarmed, look of the listening by- 
standers. In vain I repeated to myself, *'Tis 
but the passionate remark of an angry woman I' 
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The conviction seized and possessed me that 
young Basset's days would be few ; and that a 
violent death would end them. Still it was 
not easy to foresee how misadventure could 
possibly befal him ; and^ in truth, if attendant 
hirelings could have warded off mischance, the 
personal safety of the young heir was fully 
secured. Independent of the groom, whose 
main duty was to look after his young master's 
sure-footed but sadly used pony, a staid, obser- 
vant, middle-aged man, was in constant attend- 
ance upon the capricious boy when abroad, with 
orders, ^ never to lose sight of him.' And well, 
with but one omission, were they obeyed. 
Walk where young Basset would, and let his 
pace be what it might. Mason was behind him. 
Many a laugh, and many a joke did this com- 
panionship cause among the nobility ; at length 
jest and jeer ceased, or, at least, yielded to a 
deeper and more compassionate feeling. The 
summer had passed away, and the Muriels were 
on the point of quitting our sunny sands, when, 
a day or two previous to their intended de- 
parture. Basset, followed by Mason, strayed 
down to the beach. The morning was fine; 
and the youth, in his eager search for shells. 
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extended his walk, till he arrived at a place 
called the Point — ^a part of the sands little fre- 
quented — at the back of the town, and much 
out of sight. Observing his young master com- 
pletely occupied, as he thought, in turning over 
the shingle in search of agate, the attendant 
sat down on a sand-hillock to rest. It was 
presumed — for Mason could give no account of 
this part of the transaction — that, overcome by 
the heat of the day, and previous exertion, he 
slept. It was generally believed that, detecting 
his guide's situation, a &eak suddenly seized 
the youth that he would bathe ; that he hastily 
stripped, and plunged into the water. The 
shore shelved very gently, so gently that he 
would have had to wade a considerable distance 
before he could get out of his depth. On this 
head no danger was to be apprehended. But 
a greater lay concealed. Near that spot was 
a bank of light, soft sand, which yielded to the 
slightest pressure. It was of no very great extent ; 
shifted occasionally after an equinoctial gale, or 
a very high tide, and the closest observer gained 
no indications of its existence either by change 
of current, colour, or increased depth of water. 
Still it was there. The older fishermen were 
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aware of it. Among them a tradition was rife 
that, forty years hefore, two women and a boy, 
with a horse and cart, had been lost in its bed 
by the inadvertence of the driver. And yet no 
precautions were taken to warn the imwary 
against it; for a spot more uninviting, more 
unlikely to be the resort of bathers, could not 
well be imagined. Thither, by some fatality, 
this unhappy youth was guided. He was heard 
to scream twice, loudly and fearfiilly, by a pilot 
who was returning in his skiff from a vessel 
which he had conducted over the bar. The 
second shriek roused from his slumber the 
drowsy attendant. He rushed towards the spot, 
and saw the hands of his young master waving 
wildly above the water as if for help. But 
that help no mortal arm could render. His 
shroud of sand enclosed him, and holds him till 
the last great day I" 

The narrator paused, as if awaiting some 
comment. 

** The coincidence is curious,'* saidT; "but 
it leaves the main question untouched: you 
surely do not connect Winifred's angry speech 
with the unhappy boy's end?** 

*' I do, though r 
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" Strange that an educated person like your- 
self — for your manner of telling this tale con- 
vinces me that no common pains have been 
bestowed upon your childhood — should have 
so superstitious a bias I" 

'^Yes/' said she sadly, ** better prospects 
once were mine : once — but — but — " then in a 
calmer tone — *'tell me. Sir, where does belief 
end, and superstition begin ?" 

'* That is a question more easily asked than 
answered. The best mode of dealing with it 
is—" 

"Excuse me, Sir," interrupted Winifred, 
who had sidled up unperceived, ^^I have a 
favour to ask before you leave the ward. Time 
here passes wondrous slowly; and, to speed 
him on his way, I should be very glad of a 
book. You lend some, I believe, occasionally ?" 
I do : you shall have one." 
Now, Sir, don*t misjudge me — ^pray don't,** 
continued the aged crone; ^^ I declare I mean 
to give no offence— none — none whatever; but, 
if I am to have a book, let — let it be one with 
as little religion in it as possible." 
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CHAPTEK XXIV. 



THE BURIED ALIVE. 



" Slare, thou hast slain me I 
If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body." 

Shakspeare. 



There are times when, even with the most 
anxious and sorrow-stricken, the heart seems 
to glow with glad existence, and the bowed 
spirit to throw off its crushing weight of care. 
Trials appear light. Disappointments are for- 
gotten. Inquietude slumbers. The cheerful- 
ness of nature communicates itself to our 
spirits; and all without and all within speak 
of renewed enjoyment and refreshed existence. 
To many this feeling is peculiarly present on a 
sunny morning in early spring. The bright 
green of the trees ; the wild singing of the birds ; 
the busy hum of animated being which rises 
from glade, and coppice, and cottage-garden, 
and hedge-row ; the perfume of the flower, and 
the blossom of the tree ; each and all tell the 
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tale of living gladness. With the balmy breath 
of morning the Deity is, as it were, forced upon 
our recollection. Nature is his vast and glori- 
ous sanctuary, and we adore him in the temple 
which he himself has raised. Thus musing, in 
the deserted pleasaunce of a religious conununity 
which had long since passed away — a pleasaunce 
which yet contained traces of the taste of its 
former owners, — fine old trees scattered in 
clumps, or gathered together in broad sweeping 
woods, and with their clear and well-defined 
shadow nobly contrasting the vivid green around, 
it was " with reluctant step and slow" that I 
turned from the soothing tranquillity of nature 
to my irksome task of marking the strife of 
human passions, the wreck of better feelings, 
and the ravages of crime. A distant clock ad- 
monished me. It was my hour for visiting the 
gaol. 

" Mr. Cleaver," cried the surgeon as I passed 
the portal, " a woixi with you, if you please ! 
I have just returned from the sick-ward, and 
have seen that old woman, Waldron; but, 
really she requires yoiur assistance more than 
mine." 

"How so?" 
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^^ She is ill^ but will take no remedies. In 
fact, I believe she teishes to be off, — ^a rare luas in 
an old woman. The ffenue generally holds on 
to the last Such, at least, was the feeling of 
my two venerable maiden aunts, whose tenacity 
of existence had well-nigh starved their dutiful 
nephew. At length they retired, dged respec* 
tively ninety-two and ninety-seven; and the 
survivor deplored to her last breath ^ the fatal 
mistake of her dear sister Bessy, who called in 
the doctors, and in consequence teas prematurely 
hwried off the stage of life /'" 

'^ But what has this to do with Waldron ? *' 

^^ Something in the way of illustration. They 
both parted with existence unwillingly; she, 
after seeing you, wiU do so cheerfully. My 
questions she cut very short by addng re- 
peatedly the hour, and whether you had come." 

"Why did you not mention this sooner?" 
said I, thankftd to escape from this merciless 
gossip. 



I found th^ old woisaan much altered; die 
was gradually sinking; her voice had lost its 
volume, and her features had aamimed Aat 
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sharpness and rigidity of outline which I knew 
full well indicated approaching death. She re* 
ceiyed me with a smile. 

« Well, Sir, rfiall I be believed at last? I 
told you that I should hold up my head before 
no EARTHLY judgc. What say you to me, 
now?" 

^ That you lose no time in preparing for the 
award of an eternal one." 

^^ Good !" she murmured, aflier a pause ; ^^ and 
it is because you have thtts and often warned 
me that I now ask from you a favour, — easily 
granted, and not likely, I hope, to be denied." 

^* Let me hear its nature." 

" Here I shall die. I know well what this 
faintness, fluttering pulse, and clammy brow 
mean. Be it so — I am content. But, dying 
within prison walls, an inquest must, and will, 
be held upon me : that the law of the land re- 
quires. Circumstanced as I am, little decency 
after death, probably, awMts me ; and very few 
hours will, I dare say, elapse between the draw- 
ing of my last breath and a very hurried burial. 
Now, Sir, will you — will you grant my dying, 
my final request? Will you see that I have 
fair play ?" 
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" You wish, — if I rightly catch your mean- 
ing, — you wish that your last moments may be 
undisturbed, and that you may be permitted to 
pass quietly away. Be at ease on that point ; 
no unkindness shall be shown you; this is no 
hour for it." 

" No ! " she returned quickly, '^ that is not 
my meaning. My dread extends beyond-^ 
beyond that. I fear" — and into her fierce eye 
a tear stole as she spoke, — ** I fear burial be/ore 
death ! Oh ! prevent it, prevent it I " 

" Don't distress yourself by apprehensions so 
frightful and so needless. Nothing of that sort 
ever takes place in this country." 

" I know to the contrary," said she sternly, 
" I know to the contrary ; and for years I have 
dreaded that what I consented to in the case of 
another would one day be visited on myself. 
That day has come ! Oh, befriend me, and save 
me I" 

^^ Explain to me what you mean ; tell me 
what I can do, and it shall be done. But don't 
expend the little strength you po8se8s,--and, 
above all, don't waste the last moments of exist- 
ence in exclamations and expressions which — ^'' 

She interrupted me eagerly. 
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" And you too would exclaim^ if your con- 
science were as heavily burdened as mine I 
Years ago — yes I I find I must speak — call it 
Nurse Waldron's confession^ testimony, expla- 
nation, what you will — years ago, a young 
oflScer, of the name of Helsham, came to E — th. 
He was hurried there, labouring under con- 
firmed consumption, feeble, emaciated, and worn 
down by hectic fever. But the extension of his 
life was important to his family; and, as a last 
expedient, a trial of the mild air of Devon was 
recommended to him by those who must have 
well known that, in his case, no air, however 
balmy, would avail. He came into Devon — as 
hundreds before him with ulcerated lungs have 
done — btU to die! His family accompanied him. 
By his sick couch watched most attentively his 
father, mother, and three sisters, not one of 
whom would admit the extent of his danger, or 
believe that recovery was hopeless. Fear, they 
say, is blind ; so is love. Strong affection. Sir, 
acts variously on different parties. Some it 
renders sensitive and keen-sighted in the ex- 
treme, others it wholly blinds ; — the latter was 
the case here. The Helshams, one and all, were 
persuaded that * Harry had no radical disease,' 
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and that ^ the soft breezes on the Devon coast 
would soon bring him round/ They saw ^ daily 
amendment/ while to others on his visage was 
death. But^ independent of natural affection^ 
his family had ample cause for dreading any 
evil to * Harry.' He was their prop — their stay; 
to him they owed every luxury they enjoyed; 
and his death, were that to occur speedily^ 
would leave them beggars. They might well 
reject with frenzy the most cautious hint of its 
approach. Who would not, so situated ? Their 
case was this. A self-willed grandfather had 
bequeathed to Harry Helsham the whole of his 
large property, without the slightest provision 
for either his mother or sisters. While a 
minor, the property was under the control of 
trustees, for the young heir's benefit, to whom 
a very liberal allowance was made. If he lived 
over one -and -twenty, he could dispose of the 
property as he pleased; but if he died under 
that age, the whole passed to his cousin, who 
was his guardian and managing trustee. It was 
a cruel will, and vast was the amount of misery 
which it caused. The young man grew weaker; 
his sleepless nights, incessant cough, profuse 
I)erspirations, and hectic fever rapidly reduced 
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him. A nurse became necessaiy: I was sent 
for. His debility was alarming, and I urged 
the attendance of a physician* Dr. D — n — 1 of 
Exeter was called in. In kind, gentle, and 
cautious terms the doctor apprized the family 
of his patient's danger. The father, Major 
Helsham, became outrageous. Poor old gen- 
tleman : he had had a stroke of paralysis, and 
was, as most paralytic people are, peevish, testy, 
and obstinate in the extreme. He called Dr. 
D_n_l to his face an ' ignoramus' and ' an 
alarmist;' told him ^ to return to Exeter and 
study his profession,' and vowed he * would 
never trouble him for an opinion again.' An- 
other practitioner was sent for, and he, after 
exhausting the invalid with a succession of 
questions, declared the * symptoms distress- 
ing,' and the * case attended with difficulty,' 
but ' by no means with danger !' Nobody told 
him to ^return and study his profession f^ but 
there was one who was very sure such a recom- 
mendation was necessary. Days rolled on, and, 
however blind to his danger his family might 
be, the suffisrer himself gradually awoke to it. 
One morning, after a very restless night, during 
which he had been greatly harassed by cough, 
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hectic fever, and a burning feeling in the pahns 
of his hands, — a common accompaniment of 
consumption, — he called me to his side, and 
said, 

** * Nurse, I am about to ask you a question, 
and I expect from you a resolute and explicit 
answer. Your experience in cases like mine 
must have been great: tell me, do you think 
I shall recover?' 
" I hesitated. 

" ' Be candid : you will neither shock nor 
distress me by your reply ; only let it convey 
your real opinion. Say, shall I recover?' 

"I told him I thought it doubtful. He 
mused for a few moments, and then, pointing 
to his portfolio, said, 

"* Write from my dictation, post the letter 
yourself, and observe the most rigid silence 
respecting it to my family.' 

" I obeyed his instructions. The letter was 
brief, and addressed to his lawyer in London. 
It alluded slightly to his increased indisposition, 
and requested his friend to lose no time in re- 
pairing to E — ^th, where he wished to consult 
him respecting his will. 

A journey from the metropolis into Devon 
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was not then, as now, an affair of twenty-four 
hours, and ten days elapsed before Mr. Hel- 
sham's man of business reached us. His unex- 
pected arrival threw the family into the most 
painful agitation ; but by the invalid himself 
the attorney was cordially and eagerly wel- 
comed. Their conference was long; but, as 
the distressed young man that evening volun- 
tarily confided to me, '(oery unsatisfactory. Mr. 
Underwood candidly told his anxious client 
that he could make no valid will for the next 
three weeks, — till, in fact, he was of age. 

" * I will take your instructions,' he added, 
observing the young man's distress, * will carry 
out your wishes in every particular, will take 
care to have the will drawn up, and ready 
in every respect for execution, the moment 
you are twenty-one — ^till then you are power- 
less.' 

" The invalid expressed audibly his .distress 
and disappointment. 

*** Three weeks will soon pass,' suggested 
his companion. 

" ' But if I should die in the interim ?' 

" * Then,' returned the lawyer, 'you will be 
unable to make any provision for your family. 
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They must be left to the kindness and consider- 
ation of the next heir.' 

" * In other words,' said young Helsham, * to 
absolute beggary,^ 

^^ And as the sick man repeated to me, during 
a sleepless night, this painful conclusion, his 
lips quivered with agony. I endeavoured to 
console him : I reminded him that he had youth 
on his side, that ease and quiet would do much 
to stay the progress of disease, that no expedient 
was omitted to counteract it, and that, in truth, 
the interval, one-and-twenty days, was very 
short. 

" * Not in my case, nurse,' was his gloomy 
reply. 

"The excitement consequent on this inter- 
view, and the feelings of bitter disappointment 
which it left behind, were prejudicial to him. 
His manner underwent an entire change. Pre- 
vious to his lawyer's visit he had been submis- 
sive, calm, and cheerful ; now he was anxious, 
irritable, and impatient. No attentions seemed 
to soothe him, no vigilance to satisfy him; every 
feeling was absorbed in a passionate desire to 
live over his minority; and the anxiety with 
which he watched every new symptom, the 
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eagerness with which each morning he scanned 
the countenance of his medical attendant, as if 
to read his fate there, the restless impatience 
with which he counted the lagging hours, — all 
this it was painful to witness. To himself, 
moreover, it was destruction. Henry Helsham's 
bitterest enemy could have suggested no surer 
scheme for hastening his end than his own 
unhappy suggestion of Mr. Underwood's visit, 
and the incessant excitement which followed it." 

" And, amid all this anxiety, aU this restless- 
ness ^bout the present, was there," said I, 
interrupting her, "no thought bestowed on a 
higher and nobler state of existence?" 

The aged woman was silent, and I repeated 
my inquiry. 

"Religion was not fashionable in that family 1" 
was the revolting reply. 

The remark, every way oifensive, was from 
her lips, under her circumstances, and within 
those walls, appalling. I told her so. Reckless 
of all reproof, she drew breath, and hurried on. 

" Twelve of the twenty-one days had expired 
when the will came down. For the first time 
the family seemed to take alarm, — all but Major 
Helsham. He persisted in saying ^ it was only 
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a cold — a severe, and rather obstinate cold. 
The win !— tut ! I think nothing of that, I Ve 
known men live five-and-forty years after 
making their will ! A lad with Harry* 8 prospects 
die? A likely thing indeed 1 If he's not 
better next month, I'll take him to Madeira. 
A sea voyage, and a short sojourn at Madeira, 
will set up any man. Doctors run tame about 
my house, as if it were a county hospital ! A 
lad's appetite fails him, cough comes on, he looks 
rather pinched in the face, and in an instant 
those blood-suckers, the fee-hunting doctors, 
surround the mother, and groan her into the 
belief that her son is on his death-bed ! I beg 
I may hear no more of such nonsense I' 

"He was obeyed: he did hear ^ no more 
nonsense^ on the subject. The next tidings 
brought him were too clear to admit of cavil. 
The day on which the will arrived was one of 
considerable excitement. Its contents were 
made known by the failing youth to his mother. 
He told her, in feeble accents, that if she wished 
any alteration to be made that was the time to 
suggest it. Tears were her reply ; and in an 
agony of grief I half led her, half carried her, 
to her apartment. It was in vain that I urged 
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the necessity of quiet, and besought the sisters 
to restrain their feelings while in their brother's 
presence. I might as well have shouted to 
' The Parson and Clerk' at Dawlish.* The 
Miss Helshams were quite as impenetrable to 
counsel, and in taking up their position quite 
as immovable. The whole family, the major 
always excepted, seemed, I thought, to vie with 
each other in the noisiness and extravagance of 
their grief. If they knew how obstreperous 
lamentation distracts the dying person, — how it 
unnerves and unsettles him, — how it aggravates 
his sufferings, and hastens his end, affectionate 
relatives would avoid it. The issue was exactly 
what I expected. Towards evening, the ill- 
fated young man burnt with hectic fever; 
thirst, which nothing could assuage, parched 
him; violent and rapidly-succeeding fits of 
coughing distressed him, and rendered sleep 
impossible. Such was the aspect of affairs till 
about three in the morning, when the fever 
began to subside, the cough to be less frequent, 
and I ventured to hope the worst of that weary 
night was over. Suddenly he spoke in, I 
fancied, an unusual and peculiar tone; ' a strange, 

* Two well-known rocks at that favourite bathing-place. 

N 3 
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gurgling sound in the throat followed. I ran 
towards him — blood was gushing from his mouth 
and nostrils — ^he had ruptured a blood-vessel ! 

" To raise him instantly^ to ring for assist- 
ance, to apply cold water freely, to hold him 
upright in my arms till further help could be 
procured, seemed to be the act of a single in- 
stant; and it was successful. He revived, 
smiled, and whispered, ^ Summon my surgeon.' 
He came ; approved of what had been done ; 
and told me, what in truth I knew before, that 
this new symptom was alarming; and that 
* the case had now become critical in the ex- 
treme.' A second physician. Dr. Luke, was 
called in. His directions were peremptory, 
and he insisted on their observance. The family 
were excluded from the sick-room. Positive 
orders were given to maitain in it perfect quiet. 
Windows and doors — ^it was November — were 
thrown open, that the lowest possible tempera- 
ture might be obtained. A single sheet and 
counterpane formed the whole covering allowed 
the invalid. Speech was forbidden. In future 
he was to commimicate his wishes on a slate. 
It was singular how completely, throughout 
these trying circumstances, one idea possessed 
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him. His first question was, * whether he 
should live till that day se'nnight — his birthday f* 
His next, ^ whether, in that case, he should be 
in full possession of his faculties ?' The reply 
of the physician was ready and cautious. With 
respect to his first question they told him they 
hoped he would live much beyond the period he 
had named ; but that everything depended on 
his keeping himself perfectly quiet, and shun- 
ning whatever would excite emotion. As to his 
second inquiry, ^ it was well known that with 
persons labouring under his complaint the facul-> 
ties generally remained imclouded to the last 
moment.' They again counselled silence, and 
withdrew. To the weeping mother below they 
were more communicative. They told her *No 
opinion as to the result could then be hazarded. 
If the next eight-and-forty hours went by with- 
out any recurrence of the bleeding, all immediate 
danger, they hoped, might be then said to have 
passed away. The new symptom was alarming; 
but its return might, possibly, be obviated by 
good nursing ; care, quiet, and vigilance.' They 
then rose, looked grave, bowed over their re- 
spective fees, and departed. 

" The specified period did not elapse without 
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bringing with it a renewal of the dreaded symp- 
tom. Again the yessel opened^ and again life 
was with difficulty preserved. His thoughts 
then turned to a fresh object. He directed his 
cousin^ the heir-at-law, to be sent for — express. 
It was imagined, for no explanation could be 
sought or given, that his object in summoning 
Mr. Lemuel Helsham was to interest him in 
behalf of his mother and sisters ; to represent 
to him their destitute condition, should he die a 
minor ; to commend them to his kind offices ; 
and, if possible, to extract from him some pro- 
mise in their favour. Such, at least, was the 
impression throughout the household. Not that 
even then, wasted and debilitated as he was, the 
sufferer ever wholly despaired of carrymg out 
his cherished plan. The wHl was kept in a 
small blotting-case, on a stand by his side : and 
when he was too weak to speak, he would, on 
waking from sleep, point to it, and inquire, 
with the eye^ if it were there. It was invariably, 
on these occasions, exhibited. He smiled, and 
was satisfied. Poor fellow I it was the one idea 
which held him to the last. 

" The cousin came. He was a harsh-looking, 
harsh- visaged man of forty. He scanned cu- 
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riously, and without emotion, the pallid, sad, 
and gentle face that was earnestly raised to 
him ; expressed in civil terms his ^ regret ' at 
the spectacle ; professed his ^ willingness to do 
what propriety tcotddjtistifyy^ hooped there 'would 
be no need for his meddling with matters at 
all :' said ^ the Exeter doctors were thought 
clever. Dr. Luke especially ; ' * knew that there 
was no cure for decline ;' but * had heard that 
while there was life there was hope !' 

'^ The invalid listened ; gazed up sadly and 
piteously into that hard, dark, passionless coim- 
tenance; caught its merciless meaninff, and turned 
with bitter and burning tears, away. It was 
the first and only time I saw him so moved. 



" Eighteen out of the twenty-one days had 
now elapsed. Three only remained to torture 
the dying man's family. These over, the suf- 
ferer was of age, and his will valid. It was a 
feverish interval for Mr. Lemuel ; and there 
stole every now and then an involuntary and 
convulsive movement over his hard features, 
which showed the struggle which was going on 
within. He shifted his quarters to the nearest 
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hotel ; and, from a motive I then guessed not, 
was unremitting in his attentions to his kins- 
man. The major loathed the very sight of him ; 
and vehemently insisted on his being forbid- 
den the house. But Mrs. Helsham prudently 
pleaded, *Be civil to this man. The result 
who can foresee ? We may be wholly in his 
power. Oh ! make not an enemy of one whose 
means of injuring us may be so many and so 
various.' 

** Ah ! could she have read the future, she 
would have barred that man from her dwelling, 
even if life had parted in the struggle ! 

"Meanwhile, the subject of so many fears 
and surmises, and I may truly add, vil- 
lanies, lay feeble and passive on his com- 
fortless couch. He was perfectly sensible; 
and clearly comprehended what was passing 
around him ; but his strength was so reduced, 
and his situation so critical, that the boldest of 
his medical men dealt only in conjecture. 

"*The vessel may,' said Dr. Luke, ^open 
again ; and, if so, his death will be instanta- 
neous; or, no return of haemorrhage may 
take place, and he may sink from total ex- 
haustion.' 
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" But * fchen f — when f ' was the point so mo- 
mentous and so uncontrollable. 

" Time crept sluggishly on ; forty hours 
alone were wanting to complete his majority ; 
but whether the sufferer would survive the in- 
terval appeared every moment more doubtful. 
Weak as he was, my charge seemed aware of 
the lapse of time ; for twice during the day 
he wrote, *Has my lawyer, Mr. Underwood, 
arrived ? ' 

" It was clear his thoughts were busy on the 
intended execution of his will, at which Mr. 
Underwood had promised to be present. Even- 
ing drew in. My orders were, to give him 
every four hours his medicine — a gentle opiate. 
*The object,' said the surgeon, ^s to soothe 
and quiet him. Extreme discretion is requisite. 
Watch him as you would an infant. Symptoms 
of approaching restlessness are evident. Meet 
them. Compose and lull him on the one hand, 
but do not drug and stupify him on the other. 
Be wary, and be punctual.' I thought I was 
both : but I was overmatched ! 

"About a quarter before ten on this eventful 
evening, Mr. Lemuel Helsham stole into the 
sick-room. ^ He called,' he said, * to take his 
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last look of Harry for the night;' and had 
brought with him ^ some hot-house grapes.' 
Their * flavour might be grateful' to the invalid: 
at all events they would be ^ useful in moisten- 
his lips.' His opportune present was accepted. 
He then — oh I that I had detected his drift 1 — 
engaged me in a low^ whispered conversation 
about the weight of these grapes, their price, 
their size. For the moment off my guard, I 
left him, most inconsiderately, for some minutes, 
alone and unwatched, while I trimmed and 
lighted, itf the adjoining dressing-room, the in- 
valid's night-lamp. When I returned, the 
house-clock warned me that the hour for giving 
Mr. Harry his composing-draught had arrived, 
and I stepped to the bedside, and presented it. 
While doing so, it struck me that this new 
bottle of medicine was considerably darker in 
point of colour than the last. But finding, on 
further examination, that it closely resembled, 
both in taste and smell, what I had been in the 
habit of giving him, all hesitation vanished. 
He took it readily, smiled, as was his wont, 
when I adjusted his pillows; and waved his 
hand gaily to his cousin, in token of farewell 
for the night. I glanced hastily round, to see 
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if this cordial salutation was returned ; and in 
doing so^ was paralysed by the look of the 
being who fronted me. His gaze was fixed 
upon his helpless kinsman^ and he trembled in 
every limb ; but still there was a smile of ex- 
ultation in his countenance, and a gleam of 
triumph in his eye, at once frightful and in- 
comprehensible. In a moment he recoyered 
himself; hoped * Harry's sleep would refresh 
him;' fancied he * looked better this evening;' 
wished me good night, and departed. 

" Midnight came ; my charge slept soundly. 
One o'clock ; his breathing was calm and regu- 
lar, and his whole appearance that of a person 
abandoned to the most refreshing repose. Two 
o'clock, the hour for repeating his composing 
draught ; but his slumber was so profound that 
I felt averse to disturb him, and determined to 
wait till three. Before its chime sounded, there 
was an expression about the mouth, a falling of 
the jaw, that alarmed me ; and I hastily ap- 
proached the bed, to view him more nearly. 
The breathing had ceased ; no pulse was per- 
ceptible. He was gone I 

" "Words cannot depict the agony of his fa- 
mily. It was frightful to witness. But no 
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sorrow moved me so much as that of the poor 
old father. For days after the sad occurrence 
he walked about as if stunned by the weight of 
his bereavement ; his whole disposition iseemed 
changed. His impatience, irritability, and oc- 
casional vehemence, were fled ; he wandered 
helplessly from room to room, sighing deeply, 
but addressed no one, replied to no one. From 
food he turned with loathing. A dozen times 
a-day would his tottering steps be heard over- 
head, in the chamber where his dead son lay. 
He would then approach the insensible form, 
kiss the pale brow, and exclaim, as if the extent 
of his loss was then first understood by him, 
*Too true! too true!' It was a piteous spec* 
tacle ; but it lasted not long ! 



" The professional coolness displayed by the 
medical men was edifying I Not the slightest 
surprise at the sudden close of young Helsham's 
life was expressed by any one of them. They 
each and all professed themselves ^ quite pre- 
pared for the event I' It was * exactly what 
might have been anticipated!' The ^system 
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was exhausted; and the patient had passed 
away in sleep.' 

" But, had he * passed away' fairly ? Was 
the result solely the effect of disease, or had 
other agency been at work? I had my mis- 
givings! and the more I reflected on the last 
six hours of his life, the darker was the con- 
clusion I arrived at. 

" But, if / was gloomy, another was glad ; 
and the alacrity of Mr. Lemuel in urging on 
the performance of the last sad oflice which the 
living can render to the dead, was unremitting. 
He * begged to take on himself the charge of 
the entire proceeding.' Who, alas ! could for- 
bid him ? The Helshams were beggars. Funded 
property, trust-monies, land, timber— all were 
his! 

" At a short distance, it might be three miles 
from E — th, stood a ruined church. It was 
fair in its proportions; no niggard workman- 
ship had been bestowed upon it by its former 
founders. The Gothic arch, and the noble 
porch, and the well-carved font were there. It 
stood a monument of the piety of a previous 
generation, a reproach to the present. It was 
wholly unroofed ; and each succeeding winter's 
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gale threatened to prostrate its toppling tower. 
In its aisles had long ceased to echo either 
prayer or praise. The hiss of the snake might 
be heard there, and the harsh cry of the raven, 
and the melancholy whoop of the owl. The 
faithful worshipper was gone I But the burial- 
ground around it was stiU used as a cemetery. 
A dreary and desolate spot it was ! The grass 
was long and coarse. The wild hemlock grew 
in rank luxuriance ; the thistle there waved its 
tall head in triumpL The nettle and the fox- 
glove, and the deadly nightshade, throve undis- 
turbed. Fallen obelisk, broken headstone, and 
massy tomb, open to the prying gaze of each 
passing traveller, told the same painful tale. 
They spoke, each and all, of desolation, loneli- 
ness and desertion. They whispered, *They 
who sleep here are soon forgotten V Aptly was 
the fane called * St. John in the Wilderness !' 
and rightly was its cemetery an asylum for the 
betrayed 1 Thither they bore him. 

" But previously a discovery was made, a 
sad and woeful discovery ; the remembrance of 
which has embittered every moment of my life. 

"I told you,*" said the wretched woman, 
" my suspicions of Mr. Lemuel Helsham. 
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They never slept ; and there was something in 
the a])pearance of poor Harry, as he lay in his 
coffin, which I could never reconcile with death. 
There was no symptom of decay. In fact, I 
had my doubts whether the vital spark had 
really fled. I said as much to Mr. Lemuel the 
evening before the funeral 

" * A supposition too fanciful and absurd to 
deserve attention,' was his reply. 

*^ ' Perhaps so ; but to this moment the body 
is not cold!' 
"^ Pshaw 1' 

" ^ I tell you. Sir, that now — ^yes I now, 
there is warmth over the heart. Examine. 
You will find I have spoken truly.' 

'^ ^ I shall do no such thing. It is, in my 
opinion,' — he here called up a devout and solemn 
air, — ^ highly improper, nay impious, to disturb 
the dead. They should rest— they should rest.' 
" */ cannot 1 What I have witnessed is un- 
usual It makes me uneasy; and I shall re- 
port it to the family.' 

*^ I turned to go away : he grasped my wrist, 
and said, in a voice low, but rendered somewhat 
unsteady by fear, 
** * Be silent 1 If you would thrive, be 
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silent ! Here,' giving me money ; ^ double this 
sum shall be paid you annually for silence, rigid, 
perfect silence 1' 

" Mr. Cleaver, I was poor ; I had a drunken, 
dissolute husband; my children were starving 
and in rags. The world was busy with my 
character. My landlord was stern and rapa- 
cious. Often had he threatened me ; and I was 
now months in arrear — / listened. 

" * Mr. Harry Helsham,' continued the 
tempter, altering his tone, and assuming an air 
of disgusting frankness — Ms dead. Alas I that 
it should be sol Now, keep this — ^this — this 
appearance from his family. It would only 
distress their feelings I I wish to spare them !^ 

" I yielded. His words haimt me still, — 
* be silent, if you would thrive,' Thrive ! a 
curse fell on me then, and has rested on me till 
now. 

The arrangements were at length completed. 
Would that I could describe to you my feelings 
when I saw the procession move forward, or 
those with which, two hours afterwards, I 
listened to his poor mother as she took leave of 
me, received the handsome gratuity she held 
out, and heard her faintly murmur, amid the 
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grief which choked her utterance^ ^ A thousand 
thanks^ Winifred, for your ceaseless attention 
to my dear, dear boy.' 



" Nine weeks afterwards they carried to his 
long home the broken-hearted father. On re- 
opening for the Major the ancient, roomy vault, 
which had received his son, poor Harry^s coffin 
was foimd so strangely. . • . My comfort is, 
the struggle must have been shprt. A few 
seconds must have closed it. But, buried alive 
I and others firmly believe him to have been ! 
And now. Sir, you understand the fears which 
possess me? I dread that what I saw meted 
out to another may be measured to me again." 

" I will see that it is not.'* 

^* You promise me ?" 

" I do." 

" You will take care that, until the certainty 
of death is visible, interment shall be delayed ?" 

I assented. 

" I am satisfied," was her reply. 

" But I am not : nor shall I, till you surren- 
der yourself to prayer and penitence." 

" To-morrow !" said she carelessly. 
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No; to~day^ 

You hurry me ; and, besides^ religion was 
never much in my way," was her strange re- 
mark. 

But you have much to answer for." 

Yes ; but more has been laid to my charge 
than, rightly, I deserved." 

'^ I must be plain with you ;" and I submitted 
to her, briefly, the penalties of meeting death 
in her then state of mind. 

'^ Ha ! ha I ha I So you are taking me on 
that tack, are you? Ho ! hoi trying to alarm 
me, eh ? Others have attempted it before. But 
why speak so disrespectfully of the Gentleman in 
Black f He's the best friend you clergymen 
have I hoi hoT 

I remained with her about an hour longer. 
She died at midniglit 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

silent: buT| ah I how 841>!'* 



H 



Kaj, dall J not with time, the wise man's treasure. 
Though fools are lavish on't — ^the fatal fisher 
Hooks soulsy while we waste moments.*' 

Sib Walieb Soott. 



My promise had been given : and, however pain- 
fiil its performance, I fulfilled it. An inquest 
had been held. A verdict, ^' Died from natural 
causes," had been returned : and an hour fixed 
by the gaoler for interment. But in the interim 
my wishes had been conveyed to him, and had 
received attention. I looked on Winifred for 
the last time. I paused, involuntarily, upon 
that countenance which not a few of the young 
and the credulous had so often watched, studied, 
and feared. Its aspect was remarkable. The 
deep ftirrows of age had entirely disappeared. 
The lines, harsh and marked, with which care, 
sorrow, and the habitual indulgence of evil 
passions, had indented her commanding features, 
were singularly subdued and softened ; and her 

VOL. L o 
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appearance as she lay in the solemn grasp of 
death betokened not the woman of fourscore^ 
but one who had barely reached the boundary 
of fifty years* 

That the final separation had taken place 
there was ample evidence. The priceless spirit 
had departed ; why, then, was my gaze riveted 
on the forsaken shrine ? 

It seemed to speak of the distant and invisi- 
ble. There was on the bicow a frown of deep 
and utterable despair, which, methought, bore 
tidings of terrible import. There was on the 
pale features an air of dismay, distress, and 
surprise, which, if I read it rightly, was fraught 
with fearful meaning. Of gloom and horror 
there was much ; but nothing which could be 
construed into a look of freedom, happiness, 
and rest. 

I thought of her last frightftd burst of merri- 
ment. Memory called up that outbreak of 
scornful mirth with which she had met and 
combated my suggestions. I seemed again to 
hear its chilling echo, and I gladly turned away. 
But busy thought would not be baffled. 

If, I mused, the departed remember aught of 
earth, that interview will recur to her. She 
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will recal its tenor, and comprehend its mean^ 
ing. Her spirit will -quail beneath its oppres- 
sive remembrance when she and laughter shall 
have long been strangers I 



CHAPTER XXVL 

AN ILL-U8BD OFFICIAL, 



*' ' Well, Chiffincli/ said the Duke, "let them drive on. 
Vogue la OaUre / IVe sailed through worse perils than 
this yet/ ^t is not for me to judge,' said ChifEinch ; 
'your Grace is a bold commander; and Christian hath 
the canning of the devil for a pilot ; but — ^However, I 
remain your Grace's poor friend, and will heartily rejoice 
in your extrication.'" 

PeverU of (he Peak. 



There is a small, but, I fear, increasing com- 
munitj amongst us, who may be called ^' The 
care-and-grief-promoters," Not content with 
the sorrows with which disappointment, sick- 
ness, and death largely strew man's pilgrims^e, 
they see^i bent on increasing them. They 
never look at life through a Claude Lorraine 
glass. Their medium of observation is in- 
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variably sad -coloured. Every trifle raffles 
tbem. Every passing cloud depresses them. 
The lightest breeze is " sure to bring disaster;" 
and the indisposition of an hour *^ likely to end 
in death." They are remorseless self-tormentors. 
With a stray member of this community few 
can have escaped meeting. One^ a perfect 
specimen, I well remember in the lady of a 
major of her Majesty's Royal Waggon Train, 
whose dolorous visage, and still more dolorous 
language grievously perplexed her merry- 
hearted mate. " Behold I" was his description 
as she slowly rose upon his view, " * a virtuous 
woman,' who is a crown to her husband. Here 
comes Mrs. Major — a pattern to her sex — tcho 
never is happy hut when she is miserable!^ 

To this community belonged the governor of 

the county gaol of . He was effervescing 

with indignation the morning I had the mis- 
fortune to encounter him. 

" Have the magistrates met, Mr. Stark ? *' — 
« They have. Sir." 

" On merely routine business, I presume?-* 

" Precisely so : the usual routine business of 
diminishing the comforts, and paring down the 
perquisites of the unfortunate officials under 
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them. The debate will be warm this morning. 
The new magistrate is a rare reformer. He 
talks of persons surrendering this claim, and 
abstaining from pressing that, from ^ a sense of 
public duty!' Admirable ! admirable ! I must 
resign, Sir; I must resign. They will drive 
me to it. But, the consequences be on their 
own head. Mr. Cleaver, I 'm an ill-used man, 
— Fm a very ill-used man!" 

His emotion tickled me. In truth I was well 
content that one who, in general, was so merci- 
less to others, should, now and then, wince 
under the spur of authority. 

" I conclude," continued the governor, " that 
you have heard the last new order ? It nearly 
affects yourself."—" Indeed I" 

" Strangers are to be excluded from the 
Chaplain's Gallery." 

" Ah I at whose instance ?" 

" That of Mr. Trounce. He is a Puritan, it 
seems, as well as Beformer, and denoimced the 
practice as indecent, unseemly, unfeeling. Loud 
and vehement was he. It availed him: the point 
was carried." 

" I rejoice at it. In the gallery of a gaol 
chapel strange faces are an offensive anomaly. 

o 3 
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The attention of the prisoners is distracted 
The object of the service, which is to turn their 
thoughts back upon themselves, is defeated. 
And, on the other hand, theirs must be an idle 
and unfeeling curiosity, which can be gratified 
by the sight of so many degraded fellow-beings. 
Bravo ! long life to Mr. Trounce !*' 

" But no discretionary power is left even to 
yourself. The Chaplain cannot pass the most 
intimate friend he has, into his own gallery !" 

" Still, I cry ^ content!^ It will spare me the 
annoyance of perpetual applications." 

The indignant functionary looked aghast. He 
had counted upon his last remark sujrprising 
me into some expression of personal feeling: 
and the coolness with which I treated it palpa- 
bly disconcerted him. But Mr. Stark, late of 
Bow Street, was not a man to be lightly baffled. 
After a brief pause, with a tone of vexation in 
his voice, and a viciousness of manner which 
were irresistibly amusing, he doggedly ob- 
served, 

" Clergymen, in general, are averse to inter- 
ference. They don't like oversight in matters 
which relate to their own function. You, Sir, 
are an exception. Let our mastebs," — he laid 
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marked emphasis on these words ; he thought he 
was now touching up the rate, — ^' let our mastebs 
make what order they may relating to that 
gallery, it 's my belief you would welcome 
it." 

^^ You are mistaken. Tliere is one order that 
the magistrates might issue touching that gal- 
lery, which would be marvellously disagreeable 
to me." 

The eagerness with which he inquired its 
nature indicated the governor's latent hope, 
that some fine summer's morning this might 
make its appearance on ''The Mortification 
List." Chopfalleuy indeed, was he, when to his 
challenge I answered. 

An order excluding myself.^ 
Ohl" cried he, in high displeasure, — "in- 
deed I Ah I it 's well for those whose animal 
spirits are of the most buoyant description to 
jest at misfortune, alight where it may. I can- 
not. The past prevents me. My career has 
been too distinguished for that. I, who was 
for so many years in attendance upon the royal 
family, — ^I, whose devotion to the personal 
safety of his Prince more than once attracted 
the Regent's attention, and received his marked 
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approbation, I am now bearded, checked, and 
thwarted by a stripling magistrate, whose sole 
qualification for his office is to ring the cuckoo- 
cry ^ Retrenchment— no perquisites I ' Mr. Clea- 
ver, I must and wiU resign 1' 

Sleep upon it. Stark ; sleep upon it," 
I cannot sleep," returned the incensed ftmc- 
tionary. "Who can, while being flayed alive?" 

I allowed that such a position was not the 
most favourable for slumber. 

The governor resimied in a louder key, "I 'm 
an ill-used man I and I '11 resign I They will 
then find out what a valuable public servant 
they 've lost. But the deed will be irretrieva- 
ble. Ah, Mr. Cleaver, my integrity has been 
my ruin I The ball was once at my feet. Once 
I could have taken leave of dependence for 
ever ; but my sense of honour was keen." He 
laid his hand upon his heart. "It beggared 
me, Sirl yes, my integrity has been my 



• n 

rum. 



I thought this latter remark paradoxical^ and 
my looks expressed it. 

** I '11 prove it," continued he, vehemently, 
observing, and at once comprehending my man- 
ner. "You shall hear whether there be ex- 
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aggeration in my statement, that, if I am a 
pauper, honesty has made me one." 

And, without waiting for my disclaimer, or 
giving me a loophole of escape, he commenced 
his narrative. 
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